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is  clofely  purfued  with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  ablluy.  In  the 
fame  clafs,  Mr.  Macconochie  communicates  a  letter  written  by 
the  Teflio6;Lama  of  Thibet  j  from  which  he  fairly  draws  thefe 
confcquences,  whfch  tend  to  illuftrate  the  religion  of  the  eaft'of 
Afia  : ,  1.  ‘  I'hat  the  Teftioo  Lama,  though  a  pontiff  of  inferior 
rank  to  the  Dalai*  Lama,  is  underftood  to  polTefs  the  fouls  of 
faints  or  divine  perfohages  that  flourifhed  in  former  times,  and 
to  fetain\the  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  them  in  thofe 
paft  periods  of  exiftence.'  1.  ^  That’  the  fame  places  which 
arc  **regarded  jn  Bengal  as  peculiarly  facred,  are  likewife'  re¬ 
garded  by, the  religion  of  Fo  as  holy;  that  the  Teihoo  Lama, 
in  his  former  ftates*  of  exiftence,  is,fuppofed  to  have  fefidcd  in 
thofe' places  ;  that,  the '  Ganges,  fo  revered^  among  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  .is  alfo  revered  aimong  the  worfhippers  of  Fo;  and  that 
the  reference  by  the  followers  of  that*  religion  in  Japan  to  fome 
region  in  India,  as  the  origin  and  holy  land  of  their  faith,  is  here 
afceftained  to  belong  to 'Bengal.* 

^ih  the  Phyfical  clafs,  a  . "report  is  m^de.  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hunter  of  York,  recommending  the  diflillation  of  ardent  fpirlts 
carrots.  Twenty  tons  of  carrots,  *he  finds  frpm^experi- 
thent^  .will  vield  two  hundred  o^allons  *nf  nronf  fniritJ  Which  is 
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ordinary  materials,  which  might  coft  the  fame  fum.  The  Dodlof^ 
however,  fuppofes  that  the  manufacturing  of  the  fpirit  from  car¬ 
rots  may  be  attended  with  more  expence  than  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  it  from  malt;  but  this  he. imagines  may  be  compenfated  by 
tli^  fuperior  value  of  the  refufe,  and  that  the  faving  of  corn  for 
eih  y  purpofes  is  'fm  ohje^  Wortiyy  of  attention  and  encouragement* 
Wbether-nis  fir  ft  pofition  is  accurate,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to 
determine ;  but  his  fecond  moft  certainly  flows  from  a  filly  vul¬ 
gar  noti'  n.  The  true  value  of  any  article  in  a  commercial 
Itate  is  not  its  intrinfic  importance,  but  the  price  which  it  will 
command  in  the  market.  Would  not  the  ground  allotted  for 
raifing  carrots,  and  the  labour  diredled  to  the  cultivation  of  them, 
'be  as  profitably  and  as  ufefully  employed  in  growing  barley  that 
is  deftined  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  ?  .  • 

I'o  the  hiftory  of  the  Society  are  fubjoined  three  eloges  on  de- 
ccafed  membeVs.  The  firft  is.  An  Account  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  of  Arnifton,  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Court  of 
Seflion  in  Scotland,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  By  Alexander  Trafer 
Tytler,  Efq.  Advocate, — We  have,  with  confiderable  pleafure> 
perufed  this  well- written,  liberal,  and  candid  memoir.  The 
Lord  Prefident  had  a  rude,  uncultivated  mind,  and  he  neglected 
and  defpifed  all  the  elegant  and  ufeful  accompliftiments  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  fcience*;  his  manners  were  haughty  and  overbearing. 
But  he  poirefled  ftrong  natural  talents ;  his  judgment  was  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  his  eloquence,  though  unpoliflied,  was 
clofe  and  nervous :  and  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing  dif- 
patch  into  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  where  he  prefided.  He  was 
born  in  1713,  and  died  in  1787. 

The  fecond  is>  An  Account  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Bart,  of 
Preftonfield,  late  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians 
of  Edinburgh^  and  F.  R.  S,  Edin.  By  Dr.  Duncan,  ProfefTor 
of  the  Theory  of  Medicine  in  the  Univcrlity  of  Edinburgh. — 
This  narrative  is  temperate  and  unadorned.  Sir  Alexander, 
being  a  younger  fon,  was  bred  to  phyfic,  and  pradlifed  fome 
time  in  Pembrokelhire.  But,  upon  the  death  of  hU  brother, 
he  fucceeded  to  the  family  eftate ;  and  though  he  relinquiftied 
medicine  as  aprofeffion,  he  continued  to  cultivate  it  as  a  fcience. 
He  was  diftinguifticd  for  his  kind  and  beneficent  difpofition,  and 
for  the  integrity  and  high  fenfe  of  honour  which  uniformly 
marked  his  conduft.  He  was  the  patron  of  modeft  merit,  and 
was  adtive  in  promoting  every  public  improvement.  He  was 
bora  in  1703,  and  died  in  1785. 

The  third  is.  An  Account  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Miller,  of  Glenlec,  Bart.  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Seflion, 
and  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  By  David  Hume,  Efq.  Advocate,  F.  R.  5. 
Edin.  and  Profcflbr  of  Scots  Law  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  compofition  of  this  paper  cannot  be  much  commended. 
The  fubjed  was  not  fuch  as  to  excite  the  glow  of  eloquence; 
but  it  required  accuracy,  fimplicity,  and  eafe.  -The  didtion  is, 
on  the  contrary, 'too  often  fettered  by  llifF  and  harfti  invcffions, 
or  fullied  by  vicious  modes  of  expreffion.  ‘  The  humaner 
<  .ftudies*  is  no  doubt  an  exadf  tranflation  of  the  Latin  hu- 
manioresi  but  this  phrafe  has  not  been  admitted  into  ihe  Englilh 
language.  The  verb,  ‘  to  dcceafe,’  was  never  adopted  except 
by  the  older  poets,  and  has  long  fallen  into  difufe.  Sir  William 
was  one  of  thofe  cbmmon,  though  ufeful  cha»*adlers,  that,  by 
uniform  fteadinefs  of  condu3,  ufually  rife  in  the  world,  but  are 
little  calculated  as  fubjects  of  bi(»graphy.  He  had  great  induftry 
and  application,  and  was  attached  to  the  more  fpecious  branches 
of  literature.  He  poiTefTed  found  judgment  rather  than  an  acute 
or  profound  underftanding.  His  heart  was  touched  with  com- 
paffion,  and  overflowed  with  philanthropy,  though  fomewhat 
tindlured  with  that  weaknefs  which  is  prone  to  bewail  the  dege¬ 
neracy  of  the  times.  But  if  he  was  not  a  gre.^t  charadler,  he 
was,  what  is  better  perhaps,  a  good  man.  He  was  born  in 
1717,  and  died  in  1789. 

Papers  of  the  Physical  Class. 

I.  Of  certain  Natural  Appearances  of  the  Ground  on  the 
Hill  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  By  James  Hutton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin. 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Paris.— 
The  Dodlor  has  furveyed  thefe  with  a  keen,  diferiminating  eye. 
He  finds  them  to  be  regular  ftripes  of  withered  grafs,  about  a 
foot  in  breadthj  and  fome  of  them  two  hundred  yards  in  length  ; 
that  they  are  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  but 
are  of  various  extent,  afpeft  and  fituation ;  and  that  they  are 
fegments  of  concentric  circles,  and  formed  annually  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  continually  receding.  During  the  firft  year,  the  grafs 
begins  to  wither  about  April,  and  foon  alTumes  a  white  colour ; 
on  the  return  of  the  following  ^>ring,  the  tradt  is  black,  but  rvsw 
plants  {hoot  up;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fenfon,  the'whole 
acquires  a  deep  green,  that  (hades  gradually  into  the  natural 
verdure.  The  Doftor  does  not  venture  to  aflign  the  caufe  of 
thefe  Angular  phenomena.  But  he  proves  that  they  cannot  be 
aferibed  to  the  effects  of  lightning,  or  to  the  operation  of  in- 
fe£ts;  and  this  negative  inference  he  juftly  confiders  as  one  ftep 
towards  the  inveftigation.  ^  # 

What  are  generally  termed  fatty  circhs^  though  they  differ 
from  thefe  withered  tracks  in  feveral  material  circumftances, 
feem  to  bear  fome  analogy.  It  is  fihgular  too'  that  mulhrooms 
commonly  fpring  up  in. circular  fegments.  This  muft  be  owing 
to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  foil ;  for  muOiroom  feeds  or  egn 
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(it  is  not  certain  which  of  thefe  names  is  the  jufleft)  are  alrhof? 
univerlally  diftufcd,  and  require  only  the  proper  riidu\  Might 
.  not  all  thefe  appearances  be  traced  from  the  fame  caufe  ?  It 
would  be  ridiculous  and  puerile  to  have  recourfe  to  ele^Eiricitjq 
that  great  topic  of  fuperficial  reafoners.  'I'he  fubjedl  at  any 
rate  merits  the  attention  of  philofophcrs. 

li.  An  Account  of  the  Method  of  making  the  Otter  of 
JlofeSj  as  it  is  prepared  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Communicated  in 
'2t  Letter  from  DbnaM  Ivlonro,  M.D-  of  London^'to  Mr. John 
*  Robifon,  Profcflbr  of  Natural  Pbilofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.— A  large  jar  or  cafk  is  tilled  with  rofe-petals,*  well 
picked,  and  fprihg-water  added  till  it  cover  them.  I'hc  veflcl 
is  expofed  fix  or  feven  days  to  the  fun,  till  a  fine  yellow  oil 
rifes,  which  is  gathered  up  by  means  of  cotton  tied  to  the  chd  of 
a  flick. 

III.  Defeription  of  a  Mercurial  Levels  invented  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Keith,  Efq.  F.R.  S.  and  A.  S.  Edit). — 'Ehe  inftrument 
conlifls  of  a  long  mahogany  box,  having  two  fquare  cavities  at 
the  ends,  with  a  narrow^  clofe  channel  running  from  the  bottom 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  I'he  fights  are  eredted' upon 
two  pieces  of  ivory^  that  fit  cafily  into  the  fquare  cavities,  and 
float  on  the  furface  of  mercury.  There  are  fome'fimple  con- 

,trivances  which  render  the  inllrument  quite  portable;  and,  if 
intended  for  the  pockety  it  need  not  be  more  than  feven  inches 
long.  It  pofiefl'es.feveral  peculiar  advantages/  It.  requires  no 
adjuftment ;  it  may  be  ufed  with. great  expedition  ;  and  it  is  eafy 
and  uniform  in  the  conftruclion ;  whereas  the  nicety  of  the  fpi- 
rit  level  depending  on  the  flight  curvature  of  its  glafs  tube,  can 
never  be  reduced  to  rule.  I'he  defeription  is  iHuflfated  by  fe- 
vcral  diflinci  engravings.  In  fiiort,  this  feems  to  be  a  neat  and 
ufeful  invention  ;  and  we  hope  to  fee  the  inftrument  brought 
into  common  ufe. 

IV.  Pathological  Obfervations  on  the  Brain.  By,Mr.THo- 
mas  Anderfon,  F.R.  S.  Edin.  Surgeon  at  Leith,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — The  author  relates  a  number 
of  cafes  which  came  under  his  obfervation,  and  which  iUuftrate 
and  confirm'  the  opinion  now  prevalent  among  phyficians, 
‘  That  an  afFedlion  of  one  hemifphere  of  the  brain,  whether 
from  internal  difeafe  or  external  accident,  produces  its  morbid 
fymptoms  on  the  eppofite  fide  of  the  body.*  It  alfo  appears, 
that  .when  both  hemifpheres  are  afFefIcd,  the  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  difeafed ;  and  that  though  the  cerebrum  alone,  is  hurt,  it 
occafions  morbid  fymptoms  in  all  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  mo-, 
tion,  from  whatever  part  of  the  brain  their  nerves  originate.' 

V.  Experiments  on  the  expahfive  Force  of  f* feezing  Watcr^^ 
made  by  Major  Edward  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery/ at' 
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^  Quebec  in  Canada,  in  the  Year$  1784  and  1785.  Communi¬ 
cated  111  a  Letter  from  Charles  idutton,  LL>  D*  1*  •  R«  SS*  Lond* 
and  Edin.  and’Profcfior  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
1  Academy  of  Woolwich,  to  Profeflbr  John  Robins,  General 
!  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.— Thefe  curiou« 
I  experiments  were  made  by  filling  with  water  the  cavity  of  iron 
j  bombs  ufed  in  artillery,  plugging  the  fuze-hole,  and  cxpofin^ 

I  them  to  the  cold.  The  fltells  were  of  different  fixes,  fiom  13 
I  inches  to  4^  in  diameter,  the  largeft  being  about  two  inches 
f  thick.  When  the  plug  was  fixed  with  fprings  in  the  hole,  the 
I  Ihell  fplit,  and  a  thin  plate  of  ice  (hot  out  rjuitc  roun4  the  liffure. 

I  But  when  the  plug  was  pnly  driven  firmly  into  the  conical  hole, 
I  it  was  prelected  with  a  hiding  noife  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
I  and  a  cylinder  of  ice  protrnded  from  the  cavity.  In  one  expe- 
1  riment,  when  the  thermometer  was  4?  below  freezing,  .the 
J  fuze  being  elevated  to  an  angle  of  45%  a  plug  of  40  ounces 
I  was  thrown  325  feet.  In  another,  vyhen  the  therniometcr  was 
f  at  18®  below  the  zero,  the  plug  was  proje£led  to  jhe  diftance 
\  of  387  feet;  and,  jn  a  third  experirnent,  it  being  a  degree 
I  colder,  but  the  elevation  of  the  fuze  and  the  weight  of  the  plug 
I  Itill  the  fame,  it  was  thro\yn  415  feet. 

I  From  fomc  data  that  occur  in  thefe  experiments,  D/.  Huttpn 
f  computes  the  expanfipn  of  water  in  freezing  to  bi?  between  one 
?  17th  and  one  i8th  of  its  bulk.  Mairan,  if  we  recplledl  rightly, 
'  ftates  it  at  one  14th,  but  the  quantity  is  afteffpd  by  extraneous 
I  circumftances ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  extreme  cqld  would 
i  contratSt  the  dimenfions  of  the  ice  after  it  \y^s  formed.  Our  ip- 
j  genious  Dodtor  remarks  alfo  the  vaft  fpree  of  congelation, 
\  \yhich  could  comrpunicate  to  a  weight  qf  above  Zxib  a  yclocitj 
!  of  more  than  20  feet  in  a  fecpnci  of  time,  and  ,th<|t  actjpn  exerte4 
I  only  during  the  inftant  of  the  plug?s  paflage  trough  the  fuze- 
^  hole.  The  length  of  this  paffage  is  il  inches;  and  hence  wc 
^  may  eftimate  the  preffure  on  the  plug  to  be  400^6 ;  and  as  ,thc 
f  hole  is  Inches  in  diameter,  the  fqrce  which  in  the  other  ex- 
j  periments  burft  th?  (hell  was  equal  to  50,oocj|^.  But  thefe 
I  numbers  are  probably  much  too  low;  for  the  a(^ion,  it  is  likely, 
lafted  only  the  firft  ftart  of  congelation,  and  before  the  ice 
,  fwelled  a  line  the  plug  niight  be  hurried  out  of  its  reach.  How. 
I  inconceivable  then  is  the  force  !  ‘  * 

f  .  We  (hall  here  venture  to  offer  a  conjedlure,  founded,  we  will 
confefs,  on  an  analogy  that  is  ppthaps  remote.  It  appeajs,  front 
experiment  qf  the  late  ingenious  Mr,  Canton,  .that  water 

fcontra^s  ^bout  :j^,i5^th  of  its  bulk  by  the  preffure  of  the  at-r 
mofphere.  Might  we  not  fuppoie  then,  that  if  vyater  be  ex- 
I  panded,  by  whatever  cau(e,  the  force  exerted. is  ,i6jl^  for  every 
I  fquatc  inch,  on  each -.incrcafe  of  sOLOOoth  cart  of.the  bulk  ?  On 
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this  hypothecs,  it  might  be  computed  that  the  momentary  preflure 
on  the  plug  was  above  fifty  thnifand  pounds  ! 

VI.  Abflradt  of  Experiments  made  to  determine  the  true 
Refiftance  of  the  Air  to  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies,  of  various,  and 
moved  through  it  with  different  Degrees  of  Velocity.  By 
Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  Profeffor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  of  Woolwich,  and  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  and 
EJin.— No  fubjeft  in  natural  philofophy  has  given  occafion  to 
lb  much  controverfy,  or  prefents  fo  many  real  difficulties,  as  that 
of  the  refiftance  of  moving  bodies ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry,  both  in  fcience  and  in  common  life,  has  long  excited 
attention.  That  ingenious  mathematician  and  elegant  writer, 
^  the  late  Mr,  Robins,  began  fome  intcrefting  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  gunnery.  Df.  Hutton  has  adopted 
his  plan  of  inv^eftigation,  and  purfued  it  with  fuccefs.  The  pa¬ 
per  before  us  contains  only  a  part  of  an  extenlive  courfe  of 
experiments. 

The  machine  employed  confifted  of  a  fmall  vertical  axis,  fup- 
porting  a  long  horizontal  arm,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was 
fixed  occafionally  a  hemifphere  of  pafteboard,  and  fo  that  either 
the  round  or  flat  fide  could  be  turned  foremoft.  A  ftrong  filic 
cord,  wound  round  the  axis,  palled  over  a  pulley  and  fufpended 
a  weight,  which  at  firft  defeended  with  an  accelerating  velocity, 
till  the  increafing  refiftance  of  the  pafteboard  by  the  air  was 
cxaftly  equal  to  the  actuating  force,  and  then  the  motion  con¬ 
tinued  uniform.  The  weight  appended  was  thus  a  meafure  of 
the  refiftance  of  the  whole  machine:  and,  to  find  what  part  of 
this  muft  be  attributed  to  the  refiftance  of  the  arm  alone,  the  he¬ 
mifphere  was  removed,  and  it  was  difeovered,  by  repeated  trials, 
what  weight  would  now  communicate  the  fame  velocity^  and 
this,  being  fubtrafted  from  the  firft,  gave  the  true  refiftance  of 
the  pafteboard.  In  thefe  experiments,  the  hemifphere  was 
6|  inches,  and  weighed  4  ounces  3  drachms,  avoirdupois.  The 
length  of  the  arm  was  53.34  inches,  and  the  radius  1,043  inches; 
fo  that  the  velocity  of  the  hemifphere  was  5i|  times  that  of  the 
weight.  7'he  number  cf  revolutions  in  given  times. were 
counted  by  feveral  affiftants  ;  and  the  experiments  were  made  on 
all  the  velocities  from  3  feet  to  20  feet  per  fecond.  From  thefe 
it  appears,  i.  That  the  refiftances  are  exactly  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities;  which  correfponds  with  the  general  theory. 
2.  That  the  reiiftance  on  the  round  fide  of  the  hemifphere  is 
equal  to  the  weight* of  a  column  of  air,  whofe  bafe  is  the  circle, 
and  whofe  altitude  is  A-^/the  height  through  which  a  body,  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  would  acquire  the  fame  velocity;  and  this  top  is 
conformable  to  theory.  3.  But  the  refiftance  on  the  flat  fide 
.was  found  to  be  2$  times  that  on  the  round  fide;  though* 
Ihould  have  expedted  it  to  be  only  the  double. 
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It  were  to  be  v^iftved  that  experiments  were  made  on  much 
higher  velocities  ;  for  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  the  fame  laws 
extend  to  fuch  cafes ;  fince  it  does  not  apj^car  that  the  elafticity 
of  the  air  is  always  prop(jrtioned  to  its  denfity;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  perhaps  very  confiderable  in  great. compreffions,  fuch 
as  that  of  the  air  on  the  f-.ce  of  a  flying  bullet. 

VII.  Obfei  vations  of  the  Places  of  the  Georgian  Planet, 
made  at  Edinburgh,  with  an  equatoreal  Inftrument.  By  John 
Robifon,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  and  ProfelTor  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  in  the  LFnivcrfity  of  Edinburgh. — The  learned  profelTor 
has,  in  a  former  paper,  difeovered,  by  an  elegant  geometrical 
invelHgation,  the  new  planet’s  orbit,  and,  though  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  It  had  been  obferved,  has  even  given  tables  of  its  mo.r 
tions.  The  accuracy  of  his  calculations  is  confirmed  by  the 
prefent  obfervations:  the  error  ifi  latitude  being  but  i8  feconds, 
and  that  of  the  longitude  5  feconds.  Mr.  Robifon  deferibes  his 
equatoreal  inftrument;  which,  by  its  peculiar  conftrueftion,  is 
expofed  only  to  longitudinal  ftraiti,  and  avoids  all  the  efFe6ls  of 
tremor.  It  was  found  never  to  vary  half  a  fecond  of  time;  and, 
what  is  a  further  recommendation,  it  is  exceedingly  cheap. 

VIII.  Anfwers  to  the  Obje(ftions  of  M.  de  Luc  with  regard 
to  the  Theory  of  Rain.  By  James  Hutton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Edin.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at 
Paris. — Dr.  Hamilton  and  M.  le  Roy,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
demonftrated,  with  much  ingenuity,  that,  in  evaporation,  the 
water  is  diftblved  by  the  air,  and  forms  a  chemical  union  ;  and, 
as  in  moft  other  folutions,  the  efFeft  will  be  promoted  by  an 
augmentation  of  heat. 

But  this  is  only  a  ftep  towards  a  juft  theory  of  rain;  for  ]\ow 
can  the  air  be  cooled  in  order  to  precipitate  its  moifture  ?  Evi¬ 
dently  by  a  communication  with  colder  air ;  which,  in  that  cafe, 
will  be  as  much  heated  as  the  other  portion  is  cooled.  The 
mixture  which  enfues  will  therefore  tend  at  the  fame  time  to 
produce  two  oppofite  effeils  ;  to  promote  folution,  and  to  occa- 
fion  precipitation.  It  needs  to  be  inquired,  which  of  thefe  ef- 
feds  will  preponderate.  Such  views  feem  to  have  fuggefted  to 
Dr.  Hutton  his  excellent  tlieory  of  rain,  publiihed  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
The  ingenious  author  there  proves,  by  clear  and  folid  arguments, 
that  the  diflblving  power  of  air  increafes  in  a  fafter  ratio  than 
its  temperature.  Hence,  it  a  portion  of  warm  air  be  mixed 
with  another  portion  of  cold  air,  and  both  faturated  with 
moifture ;  the  warm  air,  in  being  cooled  down  to  the  medium 
temperature,  will  quit  more  moilture  than  the  cold  air,  in  being 
heated  up  to  the  fame  point,  will  re-dilToIve:  a  precipitation 
^ill  confecjuently  take  place.  ’  It  is  not  even  nccellary  that  both 
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portions  of  air  be  Completely  faturated ;  for  a  confideVabre  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  temperatures  will  often  com^nfate  for  the  de- 
fcd  of  faturation.  The  depofition  will,  according  to  circum- 
fl:ances,  form  mift  or  clouds,  dew  of  rain,  fnow  or  hail.  NoV 
does  the  theory  reft  on  any  delicate  experiment ;  it  is  deduced 
from  appearances  which  daily  occur,  and  require  only  to  be  at¬ 
tentively  inveftigated.  Its  application  is  fimplc  and  beautiful ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  deemed  the  greateft  difcovery  ever  made  in 
meteorology. 

Unfortunately  M.  de  Luc,  in  a  late  treatifc,  written  in  the 
difFufe,  fuperficial  manner  of  the  Genevefe,  had  delineated  an 
dbfcuVe  cohfufed  hypothefis  on  rain.  He  had  long  turned  his 
thoughts  to  meteoVology ;  there  he  had  given  full  fcope  to  his 
fancy;  and  he  was  now  become  wedded  to  his  prejudices  and 
favourite  views.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  attacked  the  theory 
of  Df.  Hutton.  The  objections  which  he  urges  are  futile  and 
impertinent;  and  it^ would  be  equally  tedious  and  unprofitable 
to  follow  his  rambling  coiirfe.'  Dr.  Hutton’s  arifwer  is  acute^ 
nervous,  and. entirely  fatisfacSto;*^. 

IX.  An  Account  of  a  D|ftempef,  by  the  common  People 
in  England  vulgarly  called  the  Mumps,  By  Robert  Hamilton, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  iloyal  Coircge  of  rhyficians,  F.R.  S, 
Edin.  and  Phyficiah  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk,— This  Angu¬ 
lar  epidemic,  DF.;  Hamilton  denominates  yingma  Maxillarisy 
and  believes  it  to  t)y^a«<il9gous  to  the  difteinpef  called  the  hranks 
by  the  common  people  in  Scotland.  Its  attacks  are  generally 
confined  to  young  men,  not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age.  It 
t$  preceded  by  laffitiidc  and .  uneafinefs,  with  feme  decree  of 
fever.  A  ftiftnefs,^  with  a  dull  pain,  is  then  felt  at  the  joint  of 
the  lower  jaw;- a  tumor  corhmences,  which,  on  the  following 
dav,  extends  to  the  pV^tid  glands,  tHe  neighbouring  (kin,  and 
cellular  membrane.  If  tHe  patient  avoids  the  cold  external  air, 
the  difeafe  foon  fpends  its  force ;  Kut  if  negleftcd,  the  parts 
redden,  the  tumor  enlarges  and  defceiids,  disfiguring  the  face 
^nd  impeding  deglutition.  On  the  fourth  day,  a  difeharge  be¬ 
gins  from  the  em'unclorics  behind  the  ears;  drops  of  Iweat  Iflue 
from  every  pore,  of  the  tiimor ;  the  inflammation  abates,  and  tlie 
•diforder  totally  ceafes  about  the  fixth  day.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  affeSioVi  (hiffs  from  the  jaw  to  .the  tefticles,*  with 
painful  and  dangerous  fymptohi^-  In  this, cafe  likewile,  nature 
leeks  relief  ,by  a  difeharge  from  the  tumified  parts,  and  a  per- 
fpiration  from  the  furfa.ee.  .of  the  whole  body.  ,If  this  procefs 
be  interrupted  by  accidental  cold  or  impruaent  treatment,  the 
fever  increafes,  delirium  enfues,  and  death  clbfes  the  feVne. 

The  mode  of  cure  ufed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  feems  to  be  judir^ 
clous.  I'he  parts  affeiled  were  covered  with  flannel,  and 
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I  blifters  applied ;  warm  drinks  Were  given^  and  (udorific  mcdi^ 
ciries ;  and  when  the  pulfe  beat  low  and  quick‘s  wines  and  inr 
vi^^orating  cordials  were  prefcribed,  at  the  farrie  time  that  the 
circulation  of  frefh  air  was  encouraged.  Dr.  Hamilton  relates 
a  cafe  that  came  under  his  obfervation  where  the  tefticle  was 
v/afted ;  and  another  where  the  brain  was  afteded.  In  both 
thefe,  however,  the  patients  recovered. 

X.  A  Botanical  and  Medical  Account  of  the  Stma^ 

ruba^  or  Tree  which  produces  the  Cortex  Simaruba.  By 
liam  Wright,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lohd.  and  Edin.  and  Phyfician-. 
General  in  Jamaica. — Some  of  the  Cortex  Simaruba  was  ferit 
to  France  in  1713,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  by  the  natives  Si¬ 
maruba,  and  employed  by  them  fuccefsfully  in  dyfenteries.  But 
this  tree  was  not  known  to  botanifts  till  the  year  1772,  when 
Dr.  Wright  difeovered  it  in  Jamaica.  He  fent  fpecimens  of 
the  frudification,  with  a  defeription,  to  Dr.  Hope,  and  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  ttanfmitted  them  to  Linmeus.  This  tree  is 
comniion  in  all  the  woodlands  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  to  a  great 
height.  Its  branches  are  alternate  and  Spreading ;  its  flowers^ 
which  are  yellow,  appear  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Its  bark  is 
tough  and  fcaly,  and  has  a  bitter  tafte.  The  tree  is  ufually 
called  the  Mountain  Damfon,  the  Bitter  Damfon,  or  the 
Stave- Wood. 

The  medical  virtues  of  the  Cortex  Simaruba  are  thefe: — it 
feftores  the  tone  of  the  inteftines ;  promotes  the  fecrctions ; 
removes  gripes  and  tenefmus  ;  and  difpofes  to  fleep.  It  is  beft 
pr^ared  by  decodion  in  water. 

-Two  elegant  engravings  are  given  of  the  male  and  female 
plant. 

[  To  be  corHinued.  ] 
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Art.  IL  The  Road  to  Ruin\  a  Comedy.  Ai  it  is  aSled  at  th$ 
Theatre- Royal^  Coveht-Garden.  By  Ihomas  Holer  oft.  pp.  ICO# 
8 VO.  IS.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1792.  . 

^ HIS  comedy  has  been  receiv'ed  with  applaufe  in  the  repre- 
fentation,  and,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  will  be  found 
amufing  in  the  clofet.  The  confequences  a  too  falhionable 
and  fatal  vice  aire  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  may  awaken  its 
votaries  to  a  fenfe  of  their  real  danger.  Gaming  is  fo  univer-» 
fally  deftrudivc’both  to  the  happinefs  and  the  fortunes  of  man-* 
kind,  that  the  philofophy  of  an  enlightened  age  would,  it  might 
be  hoped,  foon  baniih  ft  'entirely  from  fociety.  The  ftubborii 
teftimony  of  experience,  however,  fhews  the  vanity  of  fuch 
piecing  expcdlations.  While  luxury,  idlencfs,  and  avarice, 
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maintain  their  /influence  among  men,  gaming,  their  detcftable 
eflFspring,  will  poflefs  its  place  in  the  world.  To  check,  how¬ 
ever,  the  progrefs  of  an  evil,  which  it  may  be  impollible  to  ex¬ 
tirpate,  is,  no  doubt,  meritorious ;  and  as  inftruclion  on  the 
ftage  appears  in  the  garb  of  plcafure,  it  is  there  moft  likely  to 
make  a  deep  atid  lading  iinpreffion.  How  far  Mr.  Holcroft  has 
fucceeded  on  the  prefent  occafion,  will  be  feen  by  a  (hort  ab- 
ftra£l,  which  we  will  give  of  the  plot  of  his  comedy,  followed 
by  fome  fpecimens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conduced  it. 

The  play  opens  with  the  diftrefs  of  Mr.  Dornton,  a  refpedl- 
able  banker,  whofe  houfe  is  in  inftanc  danger  of  ftopping  pay¬ 
ment,  from  his  fon^s  having  drawn  upon  it  to  a  great  amount, 
to  difeharge  his  debts  incurred  by  gaming.  The  father’s  con- 
flidl  between  fondnefs  for  his  fon,  and  indignation  at  his  mif- 
condudt,  is  violent  and  interefting ;  but  the  tranfitions  appear 
to  us  to  be  fomewhat  too  rapid  to  be  completely  natural.  I'he 
character  of  the  fon,  independently  of  one  baneful  vice,  is  highly 
generous  and  noble.  He  feels  the  moft  poignant  remorfe  for 
the  diftrefs  in  which  he  has  involved  his  father,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  events  to  atone  for  his  indiferetioh.  Though 
paflfionately  attached  to  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Warren, 
be  is  refolved  to  facrifice  himfelf  to  her  mother,  a  vain,  girliflx 
widow,  who  has  the  reputation  of  poflefling  an  immenfe  fortune. 
His  father’s  liberality,  however,  is  equal  to  his  own ;  and  lefs 
Clocked  at  the  efFedts  of  his  fon’s  paft  errors  than  at  the  idea  of 
his  being  married  to  a  wortWefs  woman,  he  takes  the  moft  aftive 
fteps  to  prevent  their  union.  Mr.  Sulky,  one  of  his  partners 
and  fellow- fufferers,  a  well-fupported,  unaccommodating,  ho¬ 
ned  character,  joins  him  in  his  exertions  for  this  purpofe.  The 
widow  is  at  length  not  only  difappointed  of  an  union  with  young 
Dornton,  but  alfo  with  Goldfinch,  a  well-exhibited,  vulgar 
coxcomb,  who  expefted  to  fliine  on  the  turf  with  the  widow’s 
riches.  A  will  of  her  late  hufband,  however,  is  extorted  from 
Mr.  Silky,  a  fmooth,  defigning  villain  (who  became  acciden¬ 
tally  poflefled  of  it,  and  intended  by  a  bargain  with  her  and 
Goldfinch  to  convert  its  deftrudliou  to  his  own  very  fubftantial 
advantage),  by  a  ftratagem  of  Mr.  Sulky  and  Milford,  a  na¬ 
tural  foil  of  the  late  Mr.  Warren,  by  which  this  young  man, 
bn  whom  the  widow  would  not  beftow  the  fmalleft  fupport,  is 
handfomely  provided  for,  Mr.  Dornton’s  affairs  are  at  length 
re-eftabli(hed,  his  fon,  who  becomes  a  real  peqitent,  is  married 
to  the  amiable  Sophia ;  the  widow’s  cohquefts,  but  not  her  va¬ 
nity,  forfake  her;  and  Goldfinch,  though,  in  his  own  phrafe, 
^  dilhed,’  is  determined  never  to  apply  to  trade^  but  to  be 
a  deep  one*  to  the  laft,  *  *  ‘ 
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The  following  fcene  will  give  an  idea  of  the  author’s  talents 
for  drawing  charafters : 

.  r 

^  ‘S  C  t  N  E  changes  to  tie  Houfe  of  Mr.  Silky. 

‘  A  Room  of  Bufintff^  Ledger  ^  Lett  erf  Us,  Ink  f and,  lAc^ 

*  Silky  dif covered,  and  Jacob  enterings 

•  Silky.  Well,  Jacob !  Have  you  been  ? 

‘  Jacob.  Yes,  Sir. 

•  Silky.  Well,  and  what  news?  How  is  he?— Very  bad? 

•  Jac^b.  Dead,  Sir. 

•  Silky.  ( Overjoyed.)  Dead  ? 

•  Jacob.  As  Deborah  1  - 

•  Silky.  (Afide.)  I’m  a  lucky  man  !  (Aloud.)  Arc  you  fore  htU 
dead,  Jacob? 

‘  Jacob.  '  I  faw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  Sir. 

•  Silky.  That's  rijfht,  Jacob !  I  am  a  lucky  man !  And  what  fay 
the  people  at  the  hotel  ?  Do  they  know  who  he  is  ? 

•  Jacob.  Oh  yes.  Sir!— He  was  rich!  A  gentleman  in  his, own 
country! 

‘  Silky.  And  did  you  take  care  they  ihould  not  know  you  ? 

•  Jacob.  To  be  fure.  Sir !  You  had  given  me  my  leflbn  ! 

•  Silky.  Ay,  ay,  Jacob  !  That's  right ! — You’  arc  a  fine  boy } 

Mind  me,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you  !— And  you  think  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  his  having  called  on  me  ?  ' 

•  Jacob.  Not  a  word ! 

‘  Silky.  (Afide.)  It  was  a  lucky  miftake !  (Aloud.)  Well,  Ja¬ 
cob  !  Keep  clofc  I  Don’t  fay  a  word,  and  Til  give  you— I’ll  give  you 
a*  crown! 

•  Jacob.  You  promifed  me  a  guinea.  Sir! 

I  *  Sil^.  Did  i,  Jacob r  did  1?  Well,  well!  1*11  give  you  a 
guinea.  But  be  clofe  !  Did  you  call  at  the  widow  Warren’s  ? 

•  Jacob.  Yes,  Sir. 

•  Silky.  And  will  (he  fee  me  ? 

‘  Jacob.  She  defires  you  will  be  there  in  an  hour. 

•  Silky.  Very  well,  Jacob — Keep  clofc !  Not  a  word  about  the 
foreign  gentleman,  or  his  having  been  here  a  week  ago,  or  his  being 
taken  fuddenly  ill  and  dying !  (AJide.)  It  is  a  lucky  itroke  1— Clofc^ 
Jacob,  my  boy ! 

•  Jacob.  But  give  me  the  guinea.  Sir! 

•  Silky.  What  now,  Jacob? 

f  Jacob.  If  you  pleafe.  Sir.  You  may  forget— 

•  Silk^.  Well,  there,  Jacob ;  there !  You’ll  be  a  rich  man,  Ja¬ 

cob!  A  cunning  fellow!  1  read  it  In  your  countenance,  Jacob! 
Clofc,  Jacob,  and  then^!  ’  " 

•  Jacob.  Perhaps  you’ll  give  me’ another?  r* 

‘  Silky.  Well  faid,  Jacob!  You’ll  be  a  great  man  !  Mind* what 
I  fay  to  you,  and  you’ll  be  a  great  roan ! — Here’s  fomebody  coming !. 
Go, -Jacob!  Clo(e! 

■  '  j  *  Jacob, 

J  ■  ^ 
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*  yacoh^  And  another  guinea  ?  [Exit* 

*  This  is  a  lucky  ftroke!  ('Enter  Qddfinch*)  So,  Mr, 
Goldfinch.  What  do  you  want? 

*  Goldfinch.  Money — a  thoufand  pounds  directly. 

*  ^ilky*  Fine  talking,  Mr.  Goldfinch!  Money’s  a  fcarce  com-* 
jnodiiy  1  Times  arc  ticklifh  ! 

*  Goldfinch.  Tellee  I  muft  have  it. 

*  Silky.  Give  me  but  good  fecurity,  and  you  know  I’m  your 
friend. 

*  Goldfinch.  Yes;  good  fecurity  and  fifty  per  cent! 

*  Silky.  Why  look  you  there  now  !  ^For  all  you  know  the  laft  an¬ 
nuity  1  had  of  you,  1  gave  a  full  hundred  more  than  was  offered  by 
your  friend  Aaron,  the  Jew! 

*  Goldfinch.  My  friend ?  Your  friend!  You  ^ollogue  together. 

*  Silky.  Hear  you  now.  For  all  you  knew  I  have  always  been 
your  friend  ;  always  fupplied  you  wdth  money,  {lave  not  I  ?  And  when 
I  faw  you  running  tu  ruin,  i  never  told  you  of  it,  did  1  ?  I,  was 
willing  to  make  all  things  eafy ! 

^  Goldfinch.  Eafy  enough!  You  have  pretty  w'ell  eafed  me! 

*  Silky.  There  is  your  companion.  Jack  Milford ;  1  fhall  be  a 
heavy  Irfer  by  him  ! 

*  Goldfinch.  Ah  !  it’s  all  up  with  poor  Jack !  He’s  fixed  at  laft ! 

*  Silky.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

*  Goldfinch.  Old  Dornton  has  fent  the  nab-man  after  him  ! 

*  Silky.  And  arrcfled  him  r 

*  Goldfinch.  Ves,  he’s  touched! 

‘  Silky.  (Calling  )  Jacob !  (Enter  Jacob. J  Run  as  faft  as  you 
can  to  my  good  fnend  Mr.  Strawlhoe,  the  attorney,  apd  tell  him  to 
take  cut  detainders  for  all  the  debts  I  have  bought  up  againft  Mr. 
Milford.  Make  hafte ! 

‘  Jacob.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

*  Goldfinch.  I  thought  you  were  Tack  Milford’s  friend,  too  ! 

*  Silky.  So  I  am,  Mr.  Goldfinch ;  but  1  muft  provide  for  my 

family.  ^ 

‘  Goldfinch.  Come,  come! — The  bit! — Tellee  I  want  the  coal, 
dirc^ly !  Sole  at  Tatterfall’s  tp-morrow  morning!  Three  H^rgd 
brood  marcs  with  each  an  Eclipfe  colt !  Would  not  Ipfe  ’em  for 
all  Lombard-Street !  So  will  you  let  me  have  the  bit! 

‘  Silky.  Dear,'  dear!  I  tell  you  I  can’t,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 

*  Gcldfincb.  Then  fome  other  Jew  muft. 

*  Silky.  Jew' !  Hear  you  !  hear  you  !  This  it  is  to  be  the  friend 

of  an  ungrateful  fpendthrHt !  Calk  me.  Jew  !  1,  \yhp  go  to  morp- 
ing  prayers  every  day  of  my  life,  and  three  times  toTabernack  pn 
a  Sunday!  • 

‘  Goldfinch.  Yes!  You  cheat  all  day,  tremble  all. night,  and  aft 
the  hypocrite  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning.  [Going. 

*  Silky.  Nay,  but  ftay,  Mr.  Goldfinch !  Stay  !  I  want  to  talk  to 
ypu ! — 1  have  a  fcheme  to  make  a  man  of  you  ! 

*  Goldfinch.  What?  bind  me  ’prentice  to  a  ufurer? 

*  Silky.  Pfliaw !  You  arc  in  purfuit  of  the  widow  Warren  ?  • 

♦  Goldfinch* 


have  it!  I  tell  you  Tm  your  mend,  and  you  ihall  have  her  1  That 
is,  on  proper  conditions - if  not,’ Mr.  Goldfinch,‘you  fh all  not  have 

her !  '  ■  ,  • 

*  GcUfinch.  Indeed,  old  Judas!  Well,  what  are  your  conditions? 
Silky.  I 'find  the  late  alderman  d.'i  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 

thouiand' pounds ! 

*  Goldfinch.  Ay  ? 

^  Every  farthing, '  Mr  Goldfinch!  And  ^  my  confcience 
tells  me  that,  rllk  and'charader*  and  ail  things  confidercd,  I  mutt 
come  ill* for  my  thirds. 

*  GoUfinch.  Your  conference  tells  you  that  ? 

‘  Silk).  Yes,  it’docs,'Mr.<GoIdfinch — Fifty  thoufand  is  a  fair 
price.  •  • 

‘‘  Gcldjlnch.  *  For  the  foul  of  a  mifer. 

*  Silky.  If  you’ll  join*  me, Tay  *fo. 

‘  Goldfinch.  Fifty*  thoufand  ? 

*  Silky.  Not  a  farthing  lefs  1  What,  will  there  not  be  a  hundred 

thoufand. remaining  ?  _ _ 

‘  Goldfinch.  Why  that’s  true! — It  will  cut  a  fine  da(h  ! 

*  Silky.  To  be  fure  it  wall!  Come  with  me!  I’ll  draw  up  a 
Iketch  of  an  agreement.  After  which  we  mutt  fight  cunning — The 
widow  is  a  vain,  weak  woman — You  muft  get  her  written  promife. 

*  Goldfinch.  Written?  > 

^  Sdky.  Under  her  own  hand  ;  with  a  good  round  penalty  in  cafe 
of  forfeiture. 

‘  Goldfinch.  "WcU  faid,  old  one !  ’ 

*  Silky.  Not  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  pounds !  A  •jury  would 
grant  half! 

*  Goldfinch.  "Why  you’re  a  good  one !  . 

*  Silky.  That  would  fecure  fomething,  and  we  would  Ihack ! 

*  Goldfir.ch.  Dammee  you’re  a ‘deep  one! 

‘  ’Ah,‘ha,  h’a,  ha!*  Do^you  think  1  am,l  Mr*  Goldfinch? 
Signed  on  a  ftamp  ! 

*  Q  ddfinch.  You  know  a  thing  or  two !  ’  ’ 

'  SAky.  Ah,  ha;  ha,  ha!  <  Do  you  think  I  do,-  Mr*  Goldfinch  ? 

*  GMfinch.  'You  can  teach  to  bite  the  bubble. 

Silky.  ^  Abi  ha,  ha,  ha !  You  joke,  Mr;  ’Goldfinch,  you  joke  ! 

^GoUfimh. 


•  CoUfincb.  But  the  devil  will  have  you  at  laft ! 

'  •  Silky.  Lord  forbid,  iVir.  Goldfinch!  Don’t  terrify  me!— I  hate 
the  devil,  Mr  Goldfinch;  indeed  I  do !  I  hate  the  name  of  him! 
Heaven  keep  me  out  of  his  fiery  clutches! 

•  Goldfi'^ch.  I\o :  he  has  you  fafe  enough !  Bait  his  trap  but  with 
a  guinea,  and  he  is  fare  to  find  you  nibbling ! 

•  Silky.  Don’t  talk  about'  the  devil,  Mr.  Goldfinch!  pray  don’t! 
But  think  about  the  widow  ;  fecurc  her. 

•  Goldfinch.  I  mull  have  the  coal  though  this  evening, 

•  Silky  Don’t  loie  a  moment,  Mr.  Goldfinch ! 

•  Goldfirxh.  Mull  not  lofe  the  Eclipfe  colts ! 

‘  Silky.'  Plhaw,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  think  lefs  of  the  colts  and  more  of 

the  widow  !  Get  tier  promife  in  black  and  white  !  [Goldfinch  going. 

•  Goldfinch.  [Turns. ^  Tellee  I  mull  have  'em  ! 

•  Silky.  All  will  then  be  fafe  ! 

•  Goldfinch.  Mull  have  ^em  I  [Exeunt. 


As  an  earneft  of  her  paffion  for  young  Dornton,  the  widow 
gives  him  fix  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  itiftantly  applies  to  the 
relief  of  his  friend  Milford,  who  is  in  prifon  for  debt.  By  a 
treacherous  ftratagem  of  Silky,  it  had  appeared  to  Milford,  that 
he  was  imprifoned  by  Dornton’s  father,  and  he  confequcntly  re¬ 
ceives  him  with  a  degree  of  harfhnefs  which  ends  in  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  His  releafe  from  prifon,  however,  difeovers  the  deli, 
cate.generofity  of  his  friend,  and  converts  refentment  into  the 
moft  affetSlionate  gratitude.  This  explanation  was  neceflary  to 
account  for  an  exprelSon  in  the  clofe  of  the  following  feene, 
which  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  our  readers : 

*  SCENE,  the  Widoix)  Warren’s. 


•  Sophia  and  Jenny  meeting. 

*  yenf^.  So,  Mifs!  Here’s  your  mamma  juft  coming  down. 

*  Sophia.  (Much  agitated.)  Is  Ihe  dreffed  ? 

*  J^nny.  Oh  yes ! — I  have  decorationed  her  out  like  any  king’s 
coach-horfe ! 

‘  Sophia.  Its  very  well. 

*  Jenny.  With  her  ribbands  and  ringlets  ftuck  about  and  danglc- 
ating  down  her  back  and  all  here — 

*  Sophia.  It’s  very  well. 

*  Jenny.  Tight  laced — “  Thomas  called  up  to  help.’* - 

*  Sophia.  It’s  all  very  well ! — But  it  will  be  no  wedding— 

•.  Jenny.  (Afide.)  I  hope  not. 

*  Sophia,  He  told  her  to  her  face  that  he  loved  me,  and  offered  to 
give  her  the  money  back. — He’ll  never  have  her— And  if  he  does  I 
don’t  care — I  know  I  (hall  die  broken-hearted ;  but  I  don’t  care — 
I’ll  tell  all  to  my  dear  grandma’,  for  I’ll  not  ftay  in  this  wicked  city 
—No !  He  (han’t  fee  roc  pine  away — I  know  my  ghoft  will  haunt 
him ;  but  1  can’t  help  it.  1  never  wiftied  him  any  harm ;  and  had 
he  but  been  true-hearted  and  have  waited  for  me,  I  would— But  it’s 

*  *  no 
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i\o  matter— He  flian’t  fee  a  tear  that  I  (hed,  nor  hear  the  leaft  figU 


that  1  heave. 


Enur^the  lVid$vf  Warren. 


*  (Looking 9  admiring^  and  ^walking  round  her.)^  Well, 
Ma’am —  !  1  declare  you’re  a  pidur ! 

*  Widowj.  Doyoo'think  1  look  tolerably,  Jenny  ?  (Walking  and 
/urvepng  herfelf.  J — Shall  I  do  execution  ?  What  is  the  matter,  child  ? 

^  Sophia.  Mark  my  words,  he’ll  never  have  you  ! 

*  Widow.  Poor  thing  ! 

*  Sophia.  He  never  will !  [^Knocking  heard  at  the  Jlreet-door^ 

‘  Widow.  Run  Jenny,  fee  who  it  is  !  (Exit  jenny  )  Go  up  to 

your  chamber,  child. 

‘  Sophia.  No  !  I  will  Hay  here. 

*  Widow.  Be  gone  to  your  chamber,  I  fay,  Mifs ! 

*  Sophia.  Beat  me  if  you  pleafe,  kill  me,  but  I  will  not ! 

3 

I  Re-enter  Jenny.  ^ 

I  *  Jenny.  Here’s  an  elderly  gentleman.  Ma’am,  aiks  to  /peak  lo 

[ypu- 

^  ‘  Widow.  Will  you  be  gone,  Mifs  ? 

^  *  Sophia.  Since  it  is  not  he  1  don’t  want  to  (lay.  I  only  want  to 
;look  him  in  the  face  once  more.  [Exiim 

*  ♦  Widow.  How  is  he  dreffed  ?  .  .  .  .  ‘ 

*  Jenny.  In  grey,  Ma’am. 

*  Widow.  In  grey  ?  [Co/^darirng^ 

*  Jenny.  Yes,  Ma’am. 

*  Widow.  In  dark  grey?  [Heping* 

*  Jenny.  Yes,  Ma’am. 

*  Widow.  (Earnejlh.)  Does  he  look  like  a  parlbn,  Jenny? 

*  "Why,  Ma’amV  he  is  a  foberly,  fmug,  jobation-looking 
^man  enough. 

'i  •  Widows,  Let  him  be  Ihcwn  in — I  dare  fay  it  is  the  divine. 

I  .  " 

f  *  Fcotman  introduces  Mr.  Dornton. 

*  Dornton.  '  Your  humble  fervant.  Madam. 

*  Widow.  Sir,  your  very  moft  humble  fervant,  [With  great  refpeS\ 

*  Dornton.  I  prefume  you  are  unacquainted  with  me  ? 

*  Widow.  (Simpering)  1  believe  I  can  penetrate.  Sir—  , 

*  Dornton.  Can  you.  Madam  ? 

/  Widow.  (With  her  fan  before  her  face.)  You— You  come  oa 
the — part  of — young  Mr.  Dornton  ? 

'  Dornton.  (Surfrifed.)'  Ido! 

*  Widow  ( Afide.)  It  is  the  parfon  ! — Would  you  be  fo  indulgent 

as  to  be  feared.  Sir  ?  .  ’ 

*  Dornton. '  Rxcufe  me.  Madam.  '  / 

*  Widow.  Would  you  be  pleafed  to  take  any  refrelhment,  Sir?^ 

*  Dornton.  Madam  !— -None,  I  thank  you. 

*  Widow.  A  morfel  of  feed-cake,  a  French  blfcuit,  a  bk  of 
orange  loaf,  aglafs  of  Conllantia,  or  a  jelly  ?— I  know  thcfc.Httlc 
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cordial  comforts  arc  agreeable  coniblations  to  gentlemen  of  youf| 
cloth. 

*  Domtoft,  (Surviying^himfelf.)  Cloth! 

*  Wido^,  No  offence,  *I  hope  ?  I  pardcipatc  in  them 

*  Dxfrnion*  ,Hem  !  No  doubt ! 

*  Wido-M.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr..Dornton  ? 

*  Dornton.  -  Why — Yej>-Trl  am  I  believe  one  of  hi;»,oldeIl 

quaintance.  *  . 

‘  JViddw.  Then  I  dare  fay  you  have  a  great. regard  for^him  ? 

*  Dornton.  Hem  !— Yes— 1-* had  a — 'fort  of  a  friendfhip  for>him!^ 
^ven^bcfore,he  was  born. 

‘  ^Wid(n^*  Sir! --Oh! — You  are  Intimate  with  the  family? 
^'Dornton.  Yes — yes,  Madam! 

*  IVidow.  And  know  his  father  ? 

'  Dernton.  Um —  (.Shrugs,)  Why — Though  I  have  hept>him|^ 
company  from  the  day  of, his  birth  to  this  very  hour,  they  tell  me  I  ^ 
don’t  know  him  yet?  '  ^ 

*  H'idoiv*  Ay  indeed  !  -Is  he  fo  odd  ?  ^ 

*  Dornton.  Sometimes — To  my  great  regret,  I  have  fometjmes 
♦found  him  a  very  abfurd  old  gentleman  ! 

*  Wido%\j.  I  am  forry  for  .it ! — Becaufe  as  I  am  foon  to  become— 

Lymeneally — his  intimate — relation-—! — 1-— !  [(Maidenly  afftdlayion,  ^ 

'  ^  'Dornton^  You  would  wifti  for  a  fenfible,  indulgent — Papa — 

iSmik'. 

*  WidoiAs.  It’s  natural,  Sir.  '  [S.mpering, 

*  Dornton.  Ha!  I  dare  not  fay  too  much  in  his  favour.  .| 

*  idoiv.  Nay,  though  1  have  a  vaft — hum — ha — regard  for.young 

Mr.  Dprnton — 1  own  1  have  no  great  prediledion  of  opinion  Tor  the  :1 
**father !  /  [Nodding  ^ery  JlgniJicantly,  (t 

*  Dornton »  f  Nor  he  for  you.  Madam!  | 

*  Widoixs.  Do  you  think  fo  ?  I 

"  ^’’Domten.  I  am  fure  fo.  1 

‘  IVtdoiAi.  J  warrant.  Sir,  he  is  as  you  fay,  a  very  precife,  acrimo-  :  ;! 
nious- perfon. — 'A  tetchy,  repugnant  kind  of  old  gentleman.  ’  I  ^ 

*  Dornton.  1  faid  po  fuch  thing,- Madam. 

*  Widonjo.  Ah  1  A  little  caution.  Sir,  to  be  fure,  becomes  gentle-  ^ 

men  of  your  doth.  9 

’  **Dcmton.  ‘Cloth  again! — I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  niyfl 
cloth ;  but  Mr.  Dornton,  Madam,  is  little  older  man  yourfelf ;  nor^J 
does  he  think  himfelf  half  fo  repugnant. 

*  fVido^,  Sir !  '  J 

*  'Dornton.  ( Recolledling  himfelf.)  Madam  !— I— I— beg  your  par'*  ,| 

don!— I—  f  [Bokuing  'j 

*  Widonu.  (Knocking,  heard.)  Oh!  here,*  I‘darc.fay,^coines  the 

I  bridegroom !  [Enraptured ;  crojfes  to  the  door. 

*  Dornton.  ( Afide.)  My  curft  vivadty  !  I  can  never  tell  her  after 

this  who  1  am.  \  [fKalks  up  the fagt* 

*  Enter  Harry  Dornton,  in  hajle.  A 

*  Widow.  Oh,  you  rover !  .  M 

*  •  Harry .'tW ell,  my  kind  widow !  fAfr^  Dornton  turns  quick  round  ot  3 

^hoarin^  his  forCs  voice,  and  gradually  approaches.)  My  loving  com*  m 

I  paflionatc  ^ 


1«  H^rry.  To  entreat  inftant  commiferatlon  and  aid !  ' 

*  n'idoiv,  H?m !  hem!  '  •  ’  [Aloud. 

*  Horry.  1  have  not  a  minute  to  fnarc  !  i  . 

<  Pf^idow.  (Whifpers.)  He’s  here !  he’s  come !  A  wafpifti,  tetchy— ! 
em ! —  (Aloud.)  Your  friend  has  been  here  fom’e  tiine,  Mr, 
ornton. 

‘  Hurry.  My  friend!  What  friend? 

I  ‘  Widonu.  Your  friend  the  clergyman.  [Poinfing  to-Mr.'DorT\Xoyi. 
I  *  Ham.  Clergyman! — You — (^urningy  fees  his  faihtr  at  his 
mhow,) — My  father ! 

I  *  14  ido'W.  His  father!  / 

«  Dornton.  Well,  Harry,  why  do  you  look  fo  blank  ?  I  am  glad 

Jou  are  here — Your  coming,  and  the  mutual  finccrity  with  which  this 
idy  and  I  have  juil.  fpolcen  our  fentimcnis,  will  fave  all  circumlocu¬ 
tion— At  prefeni  we  underftand  each  other. 

*  WtdiTM.  Sir — 1 — 

*  Dornton.  Oh,  Madam,  never  retrad — Let  us  continue  the  like 
^laln  honefl  dealing—  . 

*  Widfnx).  But — Sir — Mr.  Dorn  ton’s  alFedion— 

}  *  Dorntcn.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Affection,  Madam  |  [Pityhg  her  dilufion. 
*  ^  Hurry.  Sir—  * 

*  Dornton.  Harry!— I  know  your  motiyes!  Will  never  forget 
them  !  But  the  caufe  of  them  has  ceafed. 

*  Harr  .  Sir? — Beware!  No  falfe  compaffion!  Remember  not 
the  vile  reprobate  that  was  your  fon !  1  fpurn  at  exigence  that  is 
coupled  with  your  mifery4 

Dernton.  Harry  I  Our  danger  is  over, 

‘  Harry.  Are  you— ?  A^e  you  ferious?  *  V- 

¥  *  Dornton.  Mr.  Sulky  is  a  worthy  man!  His  rich  uncle  is  dead> 
and  has  left  him  fole'heir.  Our  books  too  have  been  examined,  and 
exceed  our  bell  hopes. 

*  Harry.  1  ol  dc  rol — 

*  Dornton.  Here  is  your  money,  Madam. 

”  •  Harry.  My  father  faved— ?  Tol  dc  rol — !“ 

‘  *  JVido^.  Nay,  but — Mr.  Dornton! — Bir?-^—  \Rtady  to  cry. 

*  Dornton.  I  mull  beg  you  will  take  it — 

"  *  Harry.  Rejoice,  widow !  Rqoice!  Sing,  fhout !  Tol  dc  rol! 

*  Widonv.'  I  do  not  want  the  money.  Sir!  Filthy  money!— 
ytlVhimpirtntr  riflraimd.j  And  as  to  what  I  faid,  thoaeh  you  have  ar- 
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Travels  of  Anacharjis  the  Younger  m  Greece. 

Dramatifirig  his  fubjeft,  he  introduce!  u!  to  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  perfonages  of  that  moll  diftlnguilhed  age  and 
country.  We  converfe  with  Platoj  Ariftotle,  Phocion,  and 
Epaminondas.  The  learned  will  recognife  the  thoughts, 
fentiments,  and  ftyle,  of  the  objedls  of  their  high  admiration ; 
the  unlearned  delire  a  farther  acquaintance  with  perfonages 
of  whom  fo  favourable  and  ftriking  an  idea  is  exhibited. 
Moved  by  fo  animating  a  theme,  our  author  glow!  with  an  ar¬ 
dour  that  fometimes  would  appear  excefflve  from  a  Briton  of 
equal  intelledl,  but  in  him  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  ex-^ 
pe£led  from  the  vivacity  of  his  country.  He  generally  commu¬ 
nicates  the  lively  emotions  he  feels. 

In  every  hiftory  we  fee  fome  points  on  which  the  author^ 
without  departing  from  truth,  dwells  with  peculiar  pleafure.  In 
Anacharfis  learning  is  the  favourite  topic.  But  though  he  evi¬ 
dently  takes  more  delight  in  defcribing  the  philofophy  of  a  Plato 
and  an  Ariftotle,  than  the  wars  and  policy  of  a  Philip^  yet  is  his^ 
account  of  public  events,  their  caufes  and  confequences,  though 
concife,  complete.  He  ably  connects  fa<Sl  with  principle,  detail 
with  generalifation.  Thofe  hiftorians  who  Ihcw  that  moral 
caufes  produce  the  elFedls  which  they  narrate,  who  place  in  the 
cleareft  light  the  connexion  between  exertion  and  fuccefsj  virtue 
and  happinefs,  are  beyond  all  others  the  moft  ufeful.  Never 
have  we  feen  that  connexion  more  luminoully  Ihewn  than  in' 
our  author’s  accquiU  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  ana  decline^  of  Gre¬ 
cian  grandeur; 

Athens,  by  intelleft  and  virtue  long  the  firft  ftate  in  Greece, 
giving  way  to  injuftice  and  love  of  conqueft,'  is  humbled. 

Sparta,  powerful  in  the  abftinence,  hardinefs,  temperance, 
and  patriotifm  of  her  citizens,  becoming  infolent  and  avaricious, 
lofes  her  fuperiority.  Thebes,  both  in  talents  and  virtues,  holds 
a  lower  rank  among  the  Greeks  than  Athens  or  Sparta  ^  but  at 
one  time,  by  the  exertions  of  one  extraordinary  man,  rifes  to 
pre-eminence  among  nations.  An  aggrandifement,  founded  not 
on  the  general  charadler  of  the  people,  but  on  individual  ex « 
cellence,  perilhes  with  its  author. 

Taught  moderation  by  misfortune,  Athens  had  again  raifed 
her  head.  Profperity  begets  luxury  and  indolence,  refinement 
degenerates  into  effeminacy,  frivolous  amufement  occupies  the 
time  and  attention  due  to  ufeful  employment.  Intelie(^  of  the 
higheft  order,  without  virtuous  exertion,  is  inefticacious.  From 
moral  degeneracy  proceeds  political  debafement.  Individual  as 
well  as  national  eminence  and  decline  are  exhibited  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  moral  caufes.  Formed  in  the  fchool  of  philofophy, 
accuftomed  to  exert  and  expand  his  mind  on  noble  objeifls. 
Inured  to  hardinefs  and  temperance,  trained  in  the  pradice  of 
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juft  Ice  and  benevolence,  Epaminondas  became  fit  for  vindicating 
his  country’s  rights,  for  humbling  her  infolent  opprelTors,  cur¬ 
tailing  a  power  exercifed  in  injufticc,  for  dire^oig  men.  Alci- 
biades,  with  talents  of  the  firlt  magnitude,  without  probity, 
temperance,-  and  prudence,  prepares  his  country's  ruin.  In 
drawing  charafters,  one  of  the  moft  difficult  departments  to 
manage  -  in  the  hiftorian’s  province,  our  author  difplays  a 
thorough  infight  into  the  human  mind  in  general^  as  well  as  the 
archetypes  of  his  pictures.  He  draws  ftrongly  the  prominent 
features,  and  touches  delicately  the  nicer  (hades  and  variations 
of  character.  Where  the  fubje£l  is  complex,  Anacharfis  rifes 
in  execution.  To  pourtray  unalloyed  excellence,  or  unqualified 
defeat,. an  Epaminondas*  or  a  Chares,  requires  comparatively 
little  (kill.  It  is  in  the  defeription  of  characters  where  excel¬ 
lence  and  defeCl  are  interwoven  fo  that  the  different  tints  are 
hardly  feparable  to  a  common  eye,  that  acutenefs  of  obfervation 
and  difeernment  are  required.  Here  cur  author’s  powers  ap¬ 
pear  to  verv  great  advantage.  The  character  of  A gefilaus*, 
able,  patriotic,  a  general,  a  politician,  but  proud  and  ambitious, 
is  drawn  with  mafterlv  (kill. 

The  character  of  Alcibiades,  perhaps  unequalled  for  a  difplay 
of  genius,  abilities,  virtue,  and  vice,  we  ftiall  give  in  the  au- 
Aor’s  own  words,  as  a  fpecimen  of  accurate  knowledge  and  dif- 
Cf iminating  intellect : 

*  Some  hirtorians  have  ftigmatifed  the  memory  of  this  Athenian 
with  every  reproach,  and  ochers  .honoured  it  with  every  eulogium, 
without  its  being  poffible  for  .us  to  charge  the  former  with  injultice, 
or  the  latter  with  partiality.  It  feenfs  as  if  Nature  had  exerted  her- 
felf  to  unite  in  him  the  moft  ftriking  extremes  (he  can  produce,  either 
of  vice  or  virtue.  We  (hall  here  conftder  him  as  connected  with  the 
ftate,  the  ruin  of  which  he  accelerated ;  and  afterward  as  related  to 
the  fociety  of  which  he  coitipleted  the  corruption. 

*  An  iliuitrious  birth,*  con (iderable  riches,  a  moft  diftinguifhed 
figure,  graces  the  moft  .feductive, .  a  difeerning  and  comprehenfivc 
mind,  the  honour,  in  fine,,  of  a  connexion  with  Pericles ;  fuch  were 
the  advantages  that  firft  dazzled  the  Athenians,  and  with  which  none 
were  fo  foon  dazzled  as  himfelf. 

*  At  an  age  when  vve  (land  in  need  only  of  advice  and  indulgence,' 
he  had  a  train  of  flatterers;  he  aftonifhed  his  raafters  by  his  docility, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  conduCI.  Socrates, 
who  early  forefaw  that  this  young  man  would  prove  the  moft  danger¬ 
ous,  if  he  did  not  become  the  moft  ufeful,  of  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
ftudioufly  fought  his  friendfhip,  obtained  it  by  affidaous  attention,  and 
never  loft  it:  he  undertook  to  moderate  that  vanity  which  could 
neither  bear  a  fuperior  or  an  equal ;  and  fuch  was  the  afcendancy  of 
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reafon,  or  of  virtue,  on  theft  occafions,  that  the  difciple  wept  over 
his  errors,  and  fufFered  himfelf  to' be  humiliated  without  a  murmur. 

*  When  he  entered  the  path  of  popular  honours,  he  wilhed  to  owe 
his  fuccefs  lefs  to  the  fplendour  of  his  ‘  magnificence  and  liberalities^  ^ 
than  to  the  chamis  of  his  eloquence.  He  made  his  appearance  in 
the  roftrum.  A  flight  defeft  of  pronunciation  gave  to  his  fpecch  ail 
the  Ample  and  native  graces  of  early  youth  ;  and  though. he  fome- 
times  hefuated  to  find  the  proper  word,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatefl  orators  of  .Athens. 

*  That  elevation  of  feheiment  produced  by  virtue  was  not  to  be, 
fought  in  his  heart ;  but  in  it  was  found  that  intrepidity  which  is  in- 
fpired  by  the  confeiournefs  of  fuperiority.  No  ob'larle,  no  danger, 
could  either  furprife  or  difeourage  him;  he  feemed  p. rfuaded  that 
when  fouls  of  a  certain  order  do  not  perform  all  they  wifli,  it  is  be-  ’ 
caufc  they  have  not  courage  to  attempt  all  they  can.  Compelled  by 
circumftances  to  ferve  the  enemies  of  his  country,  it  was  as  eafy  for 
him  to  acquire  their  confidence  by  the  afcendancy  he  had  over  them, 
as  to  govern  them  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels. 

*  In  every  nation  he  commanded  refped,  and  fwayed  the  public 

opinion.  The  Spartans  admired  his  frugality ;  the  Thracians  his  inr 
temperance ;  the  Boeotians  his  love  of  the  moft  violent  exercifes  ;  the^ 
lonians  his  tafte  for  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs ;  the  Satraps  of, 
Afia  a  luxury  they  could  not  equal.  He  would  have  (hewn  himfelf 
the  moft  virtuous  of  men,  h^d  he  never  known  the  example  of  Vice ; 
but  vice  hurried  him  on  without  making  him  its  flave.  It  fliould  feem 
as  if  the  profanation  of  laws,  ana  the  corruption  of  mahners,  were 
confidered  by  him  only  as  fo  many  viftories  gained  over  manners  and 
the  laws;  it  might  be faid  too  that  his  faults  were  no  -more  than  the 
errors  of  his  vanity.  Thofe  excefl'es  of  levity,  frivolity,  and  impru¬ 
dence,  which  efcaped  his  youth  or  idle  hours,  were  no  Imger  feen 
on  occafions  that  demanded  firmnefs  and  refiedllon  He  then  united 
prudence  wiih  adlivity ;  and  pleafure  never  Hole  from  him  any  of-thofe 
moments  which  were  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  or 
the  promotion  of  his  intereft.  .  '  . 

*  His  vanity  could  not  but  fooner  or  later  have  degenerated  into 
ambition  ;  for  it  was  impoffible  but  that  a  man  fo  fuperior  to  others, 
and  fo  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  ruling,  fliould  have  concluded  by 
exafting  obedience,  after  exhaufting  admiration. 

*  One  day,  when  fiom  the  height  of  the -roftrum  he  had  gained 
the  fufFragw's  of  the  people,  and  was  returning  home  efcorted  by  the* 
whole  aifembly,  he  was  .met  by  Timon,  ufually  called  the  mifanthropift, 
who,  (baking  him  by  the  hand,  faid,  ‘  Courage,  my  boy  ;  continue,  to’ 
advance  thyftlf  to  power  and  honour,  and  1  (hall  be  indebted  to  thee 
for  the  ruin  of  Athens.’ 

*  Born  in  a  republic,  he  wilhed  to  raife  her  above  herfelf,  before  ho 
attempted  to  lay  her  at- his  feet.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  fecret  of 
thofe  fplcndid  enterprifes  into  which  he  hurried  the  Athenians.  With 
their  foldiers  he  would  have  fubjeded  nations,  and  the  Athenian! 
Would  have  found  themfclvcs  imperceptibly  enflaved, 
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*  His  firll  difgrace.  by  checking  him  almoft  at  the  oiitfet  of  his  ea« 
reer,  only  (hews  us  this  truth,  that  his  genius  and  projects  were  too 
vaft  for  thie  happinefs  of  his  country.  It  has  been  faid,  that  Greece 
could  not  bear  two  Alcibiades ;  it  Ihould  be  added,  that  Athens  had 
one  too  many.’ 


In  eftimating  the  merit  of  different  charafters  the  author  is 
very  happy  in  his  criteria  and  application.  Diogenes  by  fuf- 
ferance,  and  that  fufferance  in  no  way  tending  to- the  good  of 
fociety,  and  by  indifcriminate  feverity  feeking  diftin<Slion,  iS) 
rotwithftanding  his  great  abilities  and  prodigious  efforts,  only  a 
fingular  man.  Phocion,  temperate  and  hardy  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate,  fevere  only  againft  the  wicked,  and  corrupters  of  mo¬ 
rals,  and  evil  counfellors  of  the  people,  exerting  his  eminent  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,^  is  both  2,  great  and  good 
man.  In  comparing  charafters,  fome  eminent  writers  have 
been  too  anxious  to  exhibit  ftriklng  contrails.  They  have  at¬ 
tended  to  oppofition  of  qualities  more  than  their  adlual  exiftencc 
in  the  perfohages  tViey  profefs  to  charadlerife.  Their  defcrip- 
tions  haye  been  more  pleafing  as  compofitions  than  inftrudling 
as  hillorical.  Our  author  in  his  comparifons  avoids  the  facrifice 
of  truth  to  rhetoric,  fic  marks  agreement  and  difference  of 
quality  without  leaving  authenticity  in  que|l  of  coptraft.  In  hi$ 
account  of  the  Athenian  government  he  is  more  full  than  any 
author  we  recolleft  to  have  read,  The  various  accounts  of 
their  conftitution  and  laws,  fcattered  among  the  writings  of  the 
philofophers  and  hillorians,  are  collected  into  one  complete 
point  of  view.  The  qualifications  of  the  citizens,  fenators^ 
judges,  and  executive  magiftrates,  are  clearly  defined,  Ae  ex¬ 
tent  and  duration  of  their  feveral  powers  accurately  afeertained. 
He  (hews  the  inadequacy  of  the  power  vefted  in  the  fenate  to 
control  democratic  excels,  and  that  the  Ihort  duration  of  the 
fenatorial  dignity  rendered  it  difficult,  and  often  impra^icable, 
for  fenamrs  to  exert  their  conllitutional  power.  The  various 
events  he  narrates,  and  obfervations  he  delivers,  tend  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  neceflity,  eyen  in  fmall  Hates,  of  a  controlling  power, 
to  prevent  the  effeds  of  popular  phrenzy  inlligated  by  ambitious 
demagogues. 

In  reviewing  the  judicial  part  of  the  Athenian  government, 
the  Abbe  difeovers  great  knowledge  of  jurifprudence.  Approv¬ 
ing,  in  many  particulars,  of  the  niode  and  limitation  of  adlions 
and  profecutjons,  and  of  the  examination  of  witneffes,  he  ol?- 
jetits’ftrongly  to  the  torture  of  Haves,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  barbarity,  in  which  view  it  was  execrable,  but  becaufe  it  did 
not  tend  to  il}uftrate  the  truth.  In  confidering  crimes  ^hd  pu- 
liilhments,  he  notices  the  great  defedt  in  apportioning  penalties. 
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The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  that  enlightened  nation,  per-* 
haps  ftill  more  important  than  their  governn^nt,  afford  to  the 
reader  a  great  variety  of  amufement  and  inftrudtion ;  for  which 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  fecond  and  third  volumes. 

Our  author  is  very  particular  in  detailing  and  commenting  on 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Spartans ;  and,  notwithftanding  our 
high  refpecl  for  his  opinions,  yet  we  here  difeover  partiality. 
The  Spartan  government  he  confiders  as  a  model  of  perfe(Etion, 
formed  on  the  perception  of  all  the  excellence  of  which  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  fufceptible.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  perfeftions  and  defedls  of  the  Spartan  fyftem,  wc 
niuft  obferve,  that  Lycurgus,  like  many  philofophers,  was  too 
much  guided  by  general  principles,  without  confidering,  in  every 
cafe,  in  what  manner  they  would  apply  to  particular  obje<3s. 
He  had  formed  an  idea  of  confummate  perfection,  but  did  not 
recollect  that  it  was  not  attainable ;  befides,  his  idea  of  human 
excellence  was  incomplete.  Some  of  the  qualities  and  habits 
recommended,  tend,  when  regulated  by  wifdom,  to  the  welfare 
of  fociety;  but  various  qualities  and  habits,  not  recommended 
by  him,  nor  included  in  his  polity,  tend  equally  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety.  Many  reftraints  interfered  with  the  beft  exer¬ 
tions  of  man^s  adlive  nature.  Courage,  hardinefs,  and  even  pa- 
triotifm,  are  only  eftimable  when  di redded  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  At  Sparta  thofe  qualities  were  very  frequently  cx- 
ercifed- to- the  annoyance  of  others,  and  that  riot  from  an  ac¬ 
cidental  perverfion  of  good  principles,  but  from  the  natural  ef^ 
fefts  of  their  fyftem. 

Whatever  conftitution  would  render  military  talents,  and  mi* 
litary  exertion  the  chief  good,  will,  though  it  profefs  defcnfive 
principles,  afford  fuch  motives  to  offence,  as  are  not  likely  to 
be  refifted,  when  from  thofe  tdents  and  exertions  there  is  fuch 
a  probability  of  fuccefs.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Sparta.  Her 
difeipline  made  her  fuperior  in  war ;  Ihe  repelled,  invaded,  con¬ 
quered,  and  oppreffed.  Nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  than 
her  treatment  of  the  Helots  and  Meffenians :  that  cannot  be  a 
good  government  where  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-men, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  are  in  a  ftate  of  dcpreffion  and 
mifery.  We  agree  with  the  author,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  in¬ 
tend  oparta  to  conquer  and  enflave  her  neighbours ;  but  ftill  his 
fyftem,  evidently  with  beings  conjiituted  as  men  are^  had  a  moft 
powerful  tendency  to  produce  that  effeft. 

Our  author  introduces  a  dialogue  between  Damonax,  a 
Spartan,  and  Philotas,  an  Athenian,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  fyftcms  and  people  of  their  refpedive 'countries.  In  the 
viftory  of  Damonax  we  fee  the  author’s  prcdiie6Iion.  The 
opinions  and  reafonines  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  are  called 
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to  Aipport  the  favoured  Spartans,  Without  entering  minutely 
into  this  queftio^  we  muft  obferve^  that  if  Sparia  produced 
military  and  political  excellence,  Athens  did  this  alfo.  I'he 
names  of  Lyfander,  Paufanias,  Leonidas,  and  Agelilaus,  of 
Spa;*ta,  may  be  contrafted  with  Miltiades^  Cimon,  Themittoclcs, 
Alcibiades,  Pericles,  of  Athens.  In  the  improvement  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  philofophy,.  which  certainly  conftituces  a  very  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  excellence  among  rational  beings,  Sparta 
cannot  ftand  in  comparifon  with  Athens,  Had  Xenophon  been 
educated  at  Sparta,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  fpealc 
'With  eloquence  in  its  praife. 

The  panegyric  of  Sparta  comes  from  the  genius  and  learning 
of  her- rival.  .  We  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  partial  as  the 
Abbe  may  bejn  his  arguments  and  opinions  on  this  fubjedl,  in 
Ids  narrative  he  records  only  the  molt  authenticated  faAs. 

After  difcuffing  political  fyllems  exilling  at*  the  period  of 
which  he  writts,  he  proceeds  to  the  plans  pn  pofed,  aiid  the 
arguments  adduced,  .in  the  writings  of  philofophers.  A  com¬ 
plete  view  is  exhibited  of  Plato’s  republic. '  After  detailing  this 
extraordinary  fyltem,  and  giving  due  praife  to  the  genius  which 
conceived  it,  he  proceeds  to  analyfe  its  principles ;  and,  ad¬ 
mitting  its  impracticability  of  being  carried  into  execution,  he 
contends  that  it  has  neverthelefs  very  great  merit.  Plato  him- 
felf,  as  he  (hews  from  the  evidence  of  that  philofopher’s 
writings,  never  intf-nded,  nor"  conceived  it  poffible,  that  it 
,ftould  be  adopted  by  any  ftate  in  its  full  extent.  His  objeCt, 
Anacharfis  contends,  was  to  manifeft  the  infeparable  connexion 
^  between  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  the  hecellity  of  a  regular 
fyftem  of  difeipline,  education,  and  exertion  to  the  attainment 
of  virtue;  to  prove  the  powerful  tendency  of  a  belief  of  a  future 
ftate  to  promote  and  improve  that  virtue,  and  to  imprefs  thofc 
ideas  on  Jegiflators,  whofe  objeCf  ought  to  be  the  happinefs  of 
the  fociety  for  which  they  enaCl  laws, 

Anacharfis  afterwards  colleCls  the  opinions  of  Ariftotlc  con¬ 
cerning  government  into  one  treatife.  As  there  are  in  the  fame 
chapter  references  to  the  writings  of  many  others,  who  treated 
either  profefiedly,  or  in  illuftrating  fome  other  fubjeCl,  on  poli¬ 
tics,  this  part  may  be  confidered  as  a  complete  fyllem  of  Gre¬ 
cian  political: philofophy.  The  general  end  of  laws  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  firft  Ihewn ;  the  various  fyftems  are  examined  as 
tending,  or  not,  to-  produce  that  end  ;  the  advantages  and  dif¬ 
ad  vantages  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,*  mixed 
and  unmixed,  with  and  wittiout "control ;  their  caufes,  effeds, 
and  durability,  are  pointed  out. 

The  preference  is  given  to  the  jundi^n  of  the  three  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  check  upon  one  another,  and  to 
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combine  in  doing  good.  Monarchy,  if  uncontrolled,  fays  this 
fyftem,  becomes  defpotifm  ;  ariftucrvicy,  oligarchy ;  democracy, 
anarchy.  Anacharlis,  both  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
from  his  own  reafoning,MS  at  great  pains  to  Ihew  the  bleHings 
of  a  properly  conftituted  and  well-fupported  free  government, 
the  neceffity  of  a  fubordiriation  of  ranks,  and  a  controlling 
power  in  the  different  eftates  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a 
government. 

He  evinces  the  ftill  greater  neceffity  of  morality  among  the 
people,  without  which  no  conftitution  can  confer  happinefs; 
and  of  the  ftridleft  attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  on 
which  fo  much  depends.  We  fhall  here  quote  his  own 
words : 


‘  *  But  what  are  the  folid  foundations  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  ftates  ?  Not  the  laws  which  regulate  their  conilitution,  or 
which  increafe  their  power,  but  the  inilitutions  which  form  tKe  ci- 
tizens,  and  give  adivity  to  their  minds ;  not  the  laws  which  dif- 
penfe  rewards  and  puniftiments,  but  the  public  voice  when  it  makes 
an  exad  diilribution  of  contempt  and  eftcem.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
decifion  of  legiflators  and  philofophers,  of  all  the  Greeks,  and- per¬ 
haps  of  all  nations.  When  the  nature,  advantages,  and  inconve¬ 
niences,  of  the  different  forms  of  government  are  carefully  invehi- 
gated,  we  (hall  find  that  the  difference  in  the  manners  of  a  people  is 
fufiicient  to  deftroy  the  bell  of  conllitutions,  or  to  redify  the  moil 
defedive.  “  _  _  _ 

‘The  laws,  impotent  in  themfelves,  borrow  iheir  power  folely 
from  manners,  which  are  as  much  above  them  as  virtue  is  above  pro¬ 
bity.  In  confequence  of  the  manners  of  a  people  is  it  that  what  is 
go^  and  virtuous  is  preferred  to  what  is  only  juft,  and  what  is  juft 
to  what  is  merely  ufeful.  They  reftraia  the  ^citizen  by  the  fear  of  the 
public  opinion,  while  the  laws  only  terrify  him  by  the  dread  of 
puniftimeni. 

‘  Under  the  empire  of  manners  the  minds  of  men  will  difplay  ele¬ 
vation  of  fentiment,  diftruft  of  their  own  powers,  and  decency  and 
fimplicity  in  their  adions.  A  certain  modefty  will  penetrate  them 
with  a  facred  reverence  for  the  gods,  the  laws,  the  magift rates,  the 
paternal  power,  the  wifdom  of  aged  perfons,  and  for  themfelves  ftill 
more  than  for  all  the  reft. 

‘  Hence  refults  in  every  government  the  indifpenfablc  neceffity  of 
attending  to  the  education  of  children,  as  a  molt  effential  objed,  and 
training  them  up  in  the  fpirit  and  love  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fim¬ 
plicity  of  ancient  times ;  in  a  word;  in  the  principles  which  ought 
ever  after  to  regulate  their  virtues,  their  opinions,  their  fentimencs, 
and  their  behaviour.  'All  who  have  mediuted  on  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  mankind,  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  de¬ 
pended  on  the  education  given  to  youth ;  and  from  their  rcfle^lions 
we  may  , lay  it  down  as  an  evident  principle,  that  education,  the  laws 
manners,  ought  never  to  contradid  each  other.  •  Another 
^  .  principle 
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prifictple  no  lefs  certain  is,  that  in  all  dates  the  manners  of  the  people 
are  conformable  to  thofe  of  their  governors.* 

In  another  number  we  (hall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
inftrudlive}  interefting,  and  mafterly  performance. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  IV.  The  Laurel  of  Liberty ;  a  Poem*  By  Robert  Merry^ 

A.  M.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Florence,  pp.  38.  4to. 

35.  6d.  Bell.  London^  1790. 

HEN  the  furor  of  poetry,  and  the  orgafm  of  politics  unite, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  efFervefcence  is  to  be  expedled. 
In  this  the  author  of  ^  The  Laurel  of  Liberty’  has  not  difap- 
pointed  our  expedlations.  He  reprefents  Britain  as  in  the  loweft 
Sate  of  degradation,  groaning  under  oppreflion  and  defpotifm ; 
as  a  land  where  he  is  afraid  to  utter  ‘  the  common  fentiments  of 

*  juftice,  liberty,  and  humanity,’  left  he  (hould  be  cruftied  by 
the  iron  rod  of  power.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
convinced,  ‘  by  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes,’  that  the  ‘  diforder* 
of  the  National  Aflembly  ^  was  the  refult  of  zea/y^  their  *  too 

*  great  impetuofuy — the  energy  of  the  love  of  freedom and  fuch 
was  the  ♦  integrity  of  their  patriotifmf  that  it  excited  in  him 
^  the  warmeft  emotions  of  veneration  and  eftcem.’  Perhaps 
had  Mr.  Merry  allowed  his  intelleSi  to  examine  the  information 
of  his  fenfesy  his  veneration  and  efteem  might  have  fomewhat 
abated ;  or  if  he  had  confulted  either  his  fenfes  or  his  under- 
ftanding,  he  would  not  have  faid  that  in  France  ‘  the  fting  of 
^  malice  has  been  torn  away,  intolerance  has  loft  its  talons,  and 

*  oppreflion  is  no  more  !*  We  fufpeft  that  our  poet  has  here 
been  carried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  imagination;  that 
be  had  been  reading  Voltaire’s  Candide,  and  that  he  miftook 
France  for  the  country  of  El  Doradoy  ‘  hu  tout  va  bienf 

We  have  already,  at  different  times,  exprefled  our  fentiments 
on  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Merry  and  his  fchool  (for  he  unfortu* 
nately  has  formed  a  poetical  fchool),  and  have  repeatedly  dif- 
approved  of  their  glittering,  yet  tinfel  j>rodu^ions.  In  this  wc 
were  guided  by  our  attachment  to  truth,  and  a  deflre  of  repel- 
ing  the  encroachments  of  bad  tafte,  though  fupported  by  fome 
pretenfions  to  genius.  In  the  fame  fpirit  we  e^^amine  the 
work  now  before  us. 

Our  poet  appears  to  have  ftumblcd  in  the  threfliold. — Had 
Iw  been  guided  by  true  tafte,  he  would  have  given  a  charadler 
apd  occupation  to  ^e  mufe  who  >¥as  tp  inf^ire  fong  of 

l^iberty^ 
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Libtrtyj  and  announce  the  revolution  of  a  great  kingdom,  fuit- 
ablc  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  fubjedl.  Inftead  of 
prefentine  us  with  a  being  of  this  kind,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  fantaftic  Mifs  that  has  hitherto  been,  and  is  ftill,  the  objeA^ 
of  Mr.  Merry’s  adoration.  She  ‘  throws  a  wild,  ungoverned 
*  gaze’  on  the  *  thick  tifTued  rays  woven  by  ftarry  night flie 
‘  leads  the  meek  moon,  arrayed  in  virgin  robe,’  and  teaches 
her  to  attraft  admirers  by  ‘  glancing  foft  luftre  from  her  cryftal 
<  eye.* — Or  (he  is  ‘  random  call  befide  fome  ftream,’  watching 
the  ^  rippling  current;*  or  {he  goes  to  the  *  lawnv  vale,*  to 
amufe  herfelf,  and  take  a  gulp  of  frelh  air ;  and,  laftly,  fhe  is 
defired  to  fmile  upon  her  ‘  ardent  vot’ry,’  and  make  him—* 
weep!  for  fuch  is  the  meaning  (if  we  underftand  aright}  of 

*  Hang  o’er  his  eye  thy  golTamery  tear.* 

Here  follows  the  invocation :  let  the  reader  judge  for  himfclf; 

«  Genius,  or  mufe,  whate’er  thou  art !  whofe  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will. 

Bids  o*er  the  heart  fublime  fenfation  roll. 

And  wakes  extatic  fervour  in  the  foul ; 

Who  lov’ft  to  throw  thy  wild,  ungovern’d  gaze 
Where  ftarry  Night  weaves  thick  her  tifTued  rays, 

And  chafing  envious  fhadow  from  the  globe, 

Leads  the  meek  moon  array*d  in  virgin  robe, 

-  To  glance  foft  luftre- from  her  cryftal  eye, 

^nd  deck  the  heav’ns  with  pearly  panoply : 

Or  whether,  random-caft,  befide  Tome  ftream^ 

Whofe  rippling  current  laves  the  falling  beam. 

Thou  ponder’ft,  philofophical,  alone,  ' 

Entranc’d  by  Sorrow’s  defultory  groan. 

While  from  dark  dell  the  plumed  minftrel’s  threat 
Swells  the  long  anguifh  of  difaft'rous  note: 

*  Or  doft  thou  haften  to  the  lawny  vale. 

When  yellow  morning  breathes  her  fweeteft  gale. 

And  drops  on  ev’ry  flow*r  luxuriant  hues. 

And  bathes  the  landfcape  with  celeftial  dews  : 

Whate’er  thy  pleafures  are,  or  O !  thy  pains. 

Attend  thy  fuppliant  and  aflift  his  ilrains ; 

With  fmiles  benign  thy  ardent  vot’ry  hear, 

Hang  o’er  his  eye  thy  gofTamery  tear,  . 

Wake  the  true  throb,  the  living  flame  impart, 
yfurp  his  mind,  and  feize  upon  his  heart !’ 

Surely  Mr.  Merry  might  have  found  fome  more  appropriaii 
attributes  and  employment  for  his  mufe.  Had  he  confulted  the 
poets  of  former  times,  he  would  have  found  that  the  attri* 
^utes  i^ld  employments  of  the  mufea  always  harmonifed  with 

the 
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the  ftntin  (he  was  reprefented  as  infpiring;  arid  had  he  Hftencd 
to  the  dilates  of  reafon,  he  would  have  difeovered  that  this 
prafticc  was  founded  on  fomething  better  than  mere  cuftom  and 
authority*  ' 

After’  his  invocation,  our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint  his 
mufe,  I  ft,  with  what  he  does  not  intend  to  do^  and,  2dly,  with 
what  he  does  intend,  viz. 

- - ‘  a  nobler,  grander  theme  infpires. 

And  love  is  loft  in.reafon’s  purer  fires.’  .  ^ 

Having  entered  upon  his  fubjeft,  he  aferibes  the  propagation 
of  the  ideas  of  liberty  to  ivafon  and  philofophy,  and  prailes  the 
philofophers  who  taught  mankind 

*  That  born  a  man  is  to  be  nobly  born.’ 

He  next  bitterly  curfes  tyranny,  defpots,  and  priefts.  After  this 
cxplofion  of  bile,  and  informing  us  that  he  ‘  ftill  will  curfe, 

^  though  he  curfes  in  vain,’  he  enters  into  a  fort  of  expoftula- 
tion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  afks  him  if,  after  having 
decked  ^  this  atom  earth  with  circling  groves,  laughing  hills, 

•  radiant  rivers,  meand’ring  rills,  majeftic  mountains,  fummer 

•  feas,  frolic  breezes,,  burnifhed  rofes,  lilies  with  leafy  fnow, 

•  ftreamy  warblings,’  &c*  &c.  he  intends  that  man  (hould 
dwell  upon  it  in  forrow,  the  vi£Hm  of  defpair  and  defpotifm  ? 
The  miferable  ftate  of  Florence,  groaning  under  the  oppreflion 
of  the  late  emperor,  next  draws  his  attention.  ^  Immortal  li- 
^  berty*  then  appears  to  him,  tells  him  how  (he  firft  vifited  this 
ifle,  and  threatens  to  leave  us,  if  we  do  not  cherifli  her,  and. 
liften  to  her  voice.  Liberty  vanifhes,  and  the  poet  deplores  the 
fate  of  the  (laves  in  the  Weft  Indies.  From  this  fubjeft  he 
turns  ^  with  tranfport’  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  the  moft  flattering  colours,  recals  with  tears  of  joy 
the  day  when  be  beheld  the  Parifians  dancing  on  the  ruins  of 

Baftile : 

*  I  faw  gay  youths  and  fcftive  maids  advance. 

And  read  with  rapt’rous  tears.  Id  Von  dan/e  ;* 

and  boldly  pronounces  that  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  now  de¬ 
prive  France  of  its  lih-erty,  and  that  her  fons  and  daughters  will 
of  courfe  dance  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baftile  for  ever  and  ever: 

V  , 

,  *  .Not  long  (hall  France,  by  ftruggling  tumults. rent,  * 

Smart  with  the  wounds  of  fccret  difeontent  ^ 

'  Jwbilty  perhaps,  may  trouble  and  diftrefs 
Defile  her  lilies,  and  her  pride  deprefs ; 

Surrounding  Neros  herds  of  hirelings  lead 
To  forc^  the  friends  of  humankind  to  bleed  ; 

Yet 
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Yet  ^gainft  the  general  good,  fo  juft,  fo  plain, 

Brinflcy’s  might  write,  and  monarchs  rage  in  vain  ; 

Not  Erfleine’s  eloquence  could  here  avail,. 

^  And  e’en  young  Ammon’s  armies  all  would  fail,* 

Having  liniflied  his  fubjeft,  the  poet  wiflies  to  retire  ‘  to  the 
^  calm  folace  of  the  rural  wafte/  to  rummate  on  * 

— '  The  moft  probable  event  of  things. 

The  rife  of  reafon,  and  theyh// 

and  on  other  matters,  both  private  and  public.  He  concludes 
with  an  addrefs  to  Hope,  in  which  we  fuppofe  he  means  to 
flatter  the  natural  propenfity  of  that  being,  by  entreating  her  to 
footh  him  with  agreeable  ;  for  he  requires  no  lefs  of 

her  than  to  fay,  that  mankind  will  foon  be  perfect ;  that  ‘  parts* 
will  foon  ‘  convey  ptrfe^ion  to  the  vuhole^ 

♦  And  earth  become  a  temporary  heavW 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  here,  that  political  reformers  id 
general  entertain  very  high  notions  indeed  of  the  perfeStibl&ty  of 
human  nature.  Mr.  Merry  thinks  that  we  may  foon  attaia 
ferfeSiion\  and  we  recoiled  that  Dr.  Franklin,  in. a  ktter  to  ' 
Mr.  Dubourg,  the  French  tranflator  of  his  works,  is  not  with¬ 
out  hopes,  when  fcience  (hall  have. got  beyond  the  ftate  of  in¬ 
fancy,  that  we  fhall  acquire  in  this  world  fomething  approaching 
to  immortality !  ~  ' 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  errors  this  writer  has 
fallen  into,  from  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  and  too  violent  a 
paffion  for  ornament ;  a  few  (hall  be  noticed,  to  convince  our 
readers  that  our  difapprobation  is  not  groundlefs. 

In  his  defeription  of  Liberty,  he  fays, 

•  Htr  cheek  was  ghrji  and  her. eye  was  flame; 

Her  floating  robes  light  amrous  gales  receive, 

— — and  angels,  as  ihe  fmil’d,  ador'd.’ 

^  Her  cheek  was  gloryf  we  do  not  underftand,  fo  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  either  to  approve  or  condemn  ;  but  we  muft  difapprore  the 
epithet  ern’rm  in  the  fucceeding  line ;  it  fpoils  the  fobriety  and 
dignity  of  the  pidure  which  was  intended  to  be  imprefled  upon 
the  mind,  and  raifes  the  idea  of  a  Venus,  with  attendant  Cupids 
fpoiting  in  the  folds  of  her  drapery.  The  laft  line  is  ftill  more  • 
objedionable :  angels,  fuperior  beings,  adoring 'oco  inferior,  is  a 
violation  of  tafte  not  to  be  defended.  •  They  might  have  loved 
as  fhe  fmiled,  but  adoration  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far. 
Wc  arc  told,  indeed,  of  one  fet  of  angels,  the  fallen  angels,  who 
iidored  her  baftard  lifter,  Jtnarchy^  but  "Mr,  Merrv  certainly  in 
8  *  '  ‘  '  this 
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this  pallage  did  not  allude  to  them.  There  is  but  one  way  of 
faving  the  tafte  and  propriety  of  the  expreffion,  and  that  is,  by 
faying,  as  Liberty  is  Mr.  Merry’s  goddefs,  he  conceived  her,  as 
a  goddefs,  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  adoration  of  angels, 
principalities,  and  powers. 

Speaking  of  the  French,  the  author  fays, 

*  Rous’d  by  defpair,  they  learnt  that  men  can  be 
Lords  of  themfelves,  and^  if  they  choofe>  be  free : 

For  by  their  efforts  is  this  axiom  known > 

That  when  they  have  the  will,  the  ftrength’s  their  Own* 

That  right  returns  where  union  is  begun — 

That  ninety-nine  can  ever  conquer  one  /’ 

No  one  ever  imagined  that  it  required  an  effort,  nay  *  efforts^ 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  felf-evident  truth,  with  an  ^  axtom^ 
till  this  late  difeovery  of  Mr.  Merry ;  and  even  now,  he  muft 
be  a  very  ftupid  fellow,  or  a  very  great  poet  indeed,  who  is  not 
able  to  difeoyer,  without  any  effort^  ‘  that  ninety  nine  can  ever 
*  conquer  cne* 

Our  poet  has  degraded  *  eternal  virtue,’  by  converting  that 
fublime  being  into  a  nofegay  girl : 

^  For  them,  eternal  Virtue’s  hand  divine 
A  chaplet  wet  with  holy  dews  fhall  twine.’ 

We  had  expe£led  that  this  chaplet  would  not  have  difgraced  the 
donor;  that  Virtue’s  hand  divine  would  have  twilled  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  together,  and  thus  formed  a  wreath 
worthy  of  the  votaries  of  liberty;  but  Virtue  only  goes  to  the 
woods  to 

*  Cull  cv’ry  native,  artlefs  flow’r  that  blows. 

The  wilder  woodbine,  and  the  paler  rofe.’ 

Why  Virtue  (hould  cull  only  the  rjuilder  woodbine  and  the  paler 
rofe,  when  every  native  and  artlefs  flower  was  to  be  culled,  wc 
cannot  pretend  to  fay. . 

How  far  the  fpirit  of  exaggeration  and  falfe  tafte  leads  our 
author  aftray,  will  be  beft  exemplified  by  contrafting  his  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  paflage  from  Horace  with  the  original.  The  Latin 
bard  thinks  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  Lalage,  when 
he  fays, 

*  Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  atftiva  recrcatur  aura ;  ^  * 

Quod  latus  mundi  nebulx,  malufque 
Jupiter  urget: 

Pone  fttb  curru  nimium  propinqui  .  .. 

Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata, 

Duke  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo>' 

Duke  loquentem.’ 

'  Mr. 
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Mr.  Merry  thinks  this  cxprcffion  of  attachment  cold  and  tame; 
the  ardors  of  his  daring  mufe  are  not  to  be  retrained  within  the 
limits  of  fneaking  p^bUity — Like  a  tragedy  hero  we  have 
fomewhere  met  with,  he  would  exclaim,  ^  Ye  gods!  annihilate 
both  fpace  and  //W,  and  make  two  lovers  happy/  He  thus  cx-» 
prefles  his  affection  for  Liberty^  his  preferit  Lalage : 

*  But  Liberty  I  laud — her  Pd  purfue^ 

Tho'  fled  to  Perlia,  or  thy  plains,  Peru. 

With  her,  in  ^Etna’s  fulph’roiis  caverns  dwelL 
Or  where  the  Alpine  defolations  fwell ; 

Clofe  to  the  pole,  beneath  th’  equator  thrown. 

If  there  (he  breath’d,  ’tvvou’d  be  a  temp’rate  zone: 

The  gales  would  moderate,  the  heats  fubfide, 

.  Recumbent  Eve  rock  the  repofing  tide. 

Rich  Night  her  diamond  drapery  expand. 

And  Nature’s  court  be  freedom’s  happy  land/ 

Horace  is  contented  with  faying  that  he  would  be  happy  with 
his  Lalage  under  all  the  extremities  of  the  frigid  and  torrid 
zones.  This  does  not  fatisfy  our  modern  poet  ^  he  protefts  that 
he  could  enjoy  his  Lalage  not  only  on  the  Alpine  Glacieres,  but 
in  the  bowels  of  Mount  AEtna  !  W onderful  love  indeed !  But 
he  is  not  corredl  even  in  his  abfurdity.  There  is  a  pof&bilitj 
of  cxifting  for  fome  time  amid  the  ^  Alpine  defolations but  to 
dwell  in  ‘  Etna’s  fulph’rous  caverns’  we  know  to  be  impoffible: 
this  laft  idea  (hould^  therefore,  have  been  the  point  of  his  cli¬ 
max  ;  and  here  he  ^ould  have  flopped,  as  all  that  follows  is  only 
a  faint  repetition,  a  feeble  expanfion  of  the  fame  idea,  the  fading 
founds  of  a  dying  echo.  The  rules  of  compofition  would  have 
been  better  preferved,  and  the  admirers  of  the  poet  been  more 
elevated  ?Lnd/urprifedf  had  the  couplet  mentioned  run  thus: 

With  her  in  ^Etna’s  fulph’rous  caverns  dwell. 

With  her  I’d  pipe,  and  fing,  and  dance,  in  hell. 

Mr.  Merry  has  given  a  Angular  occupation  to  the  French 
philofophers : 

^  Ye  great  philofophers !— — 

By  whofe  ftrong  arms  the  letter’d  lightnings  hurl’d. 

Have  pierc'd  the  hov’ring  (hadow  of  the  world.’ 

Lettered  lightnings  piercing  the  hovering  (hadow  of  the  world ! 
Wc  leave  this  palTage  to  the  initiated^  for  our  unenlightened 
minds  cannot  reach  fuch  excejftve  fublimities  /• 

Alliteration,  when  ufed  with  judgment  and  moderation,  has 
its  beauties  in  poetry,  but  Mr.  Merry  is  too  fond  of  it :  and 
yet,  after  all  his  efforts  to  excel,  in  this  point,  he  has  not  reached 

the 
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*  .  .  .  '  « 
the  perfcSion  of  a  certain  pedant  in  a  fpecics  of  thafk  at  the  end 

of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  whofe 

'  5unk  in  the  /urgy  /ulke/  of  the  yindiferou/  yea/ 

goes  beyond  his  r  ^ 

*  Glances  with  grizly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud/ 

or  anything  he  has  hitherto  attempted  in  this  way;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  mu  ft  acknowledge  that  our  author’s  liijlful 
•  bleflings’  is  an  unique. .  •  '  ‘ 

This  article  has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  the  publi¬ 
cation,  ill  itfelf,  demanded  \  but  when  faults  in  poetry  arc  con- 
fidered  as  excellencies,  and  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  public 
^  tafte  is  in  danger,  and  a  more  minute  inveftigation  becomes  the 
duty  of  a  Reviewer. 

After  all  Mr.  Merry  has  a  talent  for  poetry,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  tafte  and  judgment, 'might  produce  fomething  more 
worthy  of  applaufe. 
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B'^gtnning  of  the  prejent  Century^  drawn  up  from  Brucker^s 
•  Hijhria  Critica  Philofophia.  By  IViiliam  Enfield^  LL.  Di 
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/^UR  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  oriental 
philofophy,  which  was  from  the  earlieft  ages  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fyftems  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  taught 
among  the  civilifed  nations  of  the  £aft  /  and  it  fpread  rapidly  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  days  of  the -Roman  empire.  The 
Gnoftics,  who  appeared  early  in  the  Chriftian  church,  feem  to 
have  derived  their  curious  fyftem.from  the  oriental  dodtrine  of 
emanation.  After  drawing  the  outlines  of  this  fyftem,  Dr.‘ 
Enfield  proceeds  to  give  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  down  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  In  the  firft  part  of  this  abftraft, 
there  is  a  hiftory  of  the  different  fedls  which ^fprang  up  between 
^e  days  of  Ezra  and  of  Chrift  ;  and  a  (keich  of  the  life  of  the 
men  who  attained  renown  by  their  taients  and  their  writings* 
He  then  purfues  the  hiftory  from  the  deftrudHon  of  Jeruialem ; 
be  mUodiices  us  to  the  moft  famous  rabbis ;  and  deferibes  their 
^hfferent  fchools  of  kafning,  and  thofe  voluminous  writings 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Mi(hna,  Gcmara,  and  Talmud* 
which  contain  the  whole  body  of  their  traditions,  and  are  held 
in  fo  much  veneration  by  the  grcatelt  part  of  the  modern  Jews. 
Perhaps  our  author  gives  more  credit  to  the  rabii.ical  account 
of  the  flouriOiing  (late  of  the  fchools  in  Judea  in  the  fecond  and 
third  century,  than  authentic  records  will  juflify.  T  his  has  till 
of  late  been  a  fault  too  common  even  with  the  moft  learned  and 
eminent  men  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  the  modern 
Jewi(h  rabbis,  whole  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  their  na¬ 
tion  muft,  from  various  circumftances,  have  been  very  limited^ 
and  whofe  alTertions  are  not  confirmed  by  any  degree  of  fatif- 
fadory  evidence 

_  As  much  has  been  faid  and  written  about  the  Cabbala^  Dr. 
Enfield  inquires  into  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  parts.  The 
Jews,  who  profefled  the  higheft  regard  for  authority,  pretended 
to  have  derived  it  from  heaven,  through  the  medium. of  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  men  of  their  nation.  But  it  evidently  ap- 
pears  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  Oriental  philofophy,  and 
to  contain  a’confiderable  portion  of  that  fyftem,  blended  with  the 
traditions  of  the  more  ancient  Jews. 

The  hiftory  of  the  philofophy  of  the  Saracens  fucceeds*  Be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabians  were  in  a  ftaie  of  the 
grofleft  darknefs ;  and  one  of  their  writers  relates,  that  i-t  the 
time  when  the  Koran  was  publifhed,  there  was  not  a  fingle 
perfon  to  be  found,  in  the  wh<»le  diflrift  of  Yem^n^  who  could 
either  read  or  write  Arabic.  1  he  prophet  himfelf  was  fo  illi¬ 
terate,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  afliftance  from  Jews  and 
Chriftians.  His  book,  which  was  chiefly  a  compilation,  fufH- 
ciently  injudicious  and  incoherent,  from  the  books  of  the  Nef- 
torian  Chrilfians,  and  of  the  Jews  then  reiideiit  in  Arabia,  and 
from  the  ancient  fuperftitions  of  the  Arabians,  long  continued 
the  only  objeft  of  ftudy  among  the  Mahometans.  During  the 
firft  ages  of  Mahomecanifm,  philofophy  received  no  countenance 
in  Arabia!  The  caliphs  of  the  dynalty  of  the  Ommiadx  were 
men  of  as  great  bigotry  as  Mahomet  himfelf ;  but,  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Abbafidae,  which  took  place  in  the  749th  year  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  the  light  of  philofophy  began  to  appear.  A 
fuccelEon  of  caliphs  arofe,  who  were  great  patrons  of  learning, 
and  who  called  men  of  fcience  to  their  court.  The  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  thefe  literati  were  Chriftian  phyficians.  Bv  the  defire 
of  thefe  princes,  tranflations  were  m^e  of  the  mo(t  celebrated 
writings  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  was  frequently  done 
by  turning  them  firft  into  Syriac,  and  then  into  Arabic :  we 
are  therefore  not  to  wonder  if  thefe  tranflations  were  fre¬ 
quently  inaccurate.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  order  was 
pven  by  the  Caliph  Al^Mamcn,  that  when  a  tranflation  was 
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made  the  original  (hould  be  deftroyed.  To  this’  caufe^  pcrhapil^ 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  lofs  of  fome  ancient  writings.  Schools  of 
fciencc  were  eftablifhed  at  Bagdat  with  confiderable  endow¬ 
ments.  When  the  empire  was  divided,  the  Saracenic  princes 
in  different  countries  patronifed  learning  in  the  fame  manner ;  | 
and  there  were  feminaries  inftituted  in  Egypt,  in  the  weftern  I 
parts  of  Africa^  and  in  Spain.  The  philofophy  chiefly  culti-  I 
vated  was  the  Peripatetic :  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  were  every  I 
where  ftudied,  and  his  authority  waSj  with  forhe,  paramount  to  1 
that  of  Mahomet.  The  effeft  of  philofophy  was  felt  on  religion,  | 
and  made  confiderable  improvement  on  the  Mahometan  code.  I 
They  now  began  to  reconcile  contradidions,  to  throw  a  figu^ 
rativc  veil  over  abfurdities,  and  made  the  creed  of  the  Muflul-  I 
,  man  appear  in  a  much  more  rational  form  :  | 

*  To  this  new  kind  of  philofophical  theology  the  Arabians  gave 
the  diftindt  name  of  the  Al-Calam^  the  wifdom  of  words,  or  the 
fcience  of  reafon  ;  and  thofe  who  profefled  it,  were  called  Rationalills, 
Maimonides,  who  himfelf  long  refided  among  the  Arabians,  and  ac¬ 
curately  examined  into  the  hillory  of  their  fe&s,  aflerts,  that  thefe 
rational  theologians  among  the  Mahometans  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  weapons  with  which  they  defended  Iflamifm  againft  philo¬ 
fophy,  to  the  Greek  philofophers  themfelves ;  and  that  they  borrowed 
this  method  of  defence  from  the  Chriflians,  to  ellablifli  the  articles  of  | 
their  faith  by  reconciling  them  with  the  dogmas  of  philofophy.  This  I 
rational  Iflamifm  was  firll  reduced  into  a  fyflematic  form  by  Alma-  I 
wakif,  an  Arabian,  who  called  his  fyliem  the  fcience  by  means  of  I 
which  any  one  might  be  qualified  to  refolve  doubts  concerning  reli-  I 
gion,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  of  its  dodtrines  againft  innovators.  I 
Philofophy  was  in  this  fedl  forced  into  the  fervice  of  fuperftition;  I 
whence  it  happened,  as  might  naturally  be  expedled,  that  thefe  Ra-  | 
tionalifts  employed  the  diftindlions  atid  fubtleties .  of  the  Ariftotelian  | 
fchool,  not  for  the  difeovery  of  truth,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  con-  I 
cealing  the  real  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  which  could  not  have  been  I 
fairly  explained  without  manifeft  detriment  to  the  caofe  of  Iflamifm.’  I 

There  were  many  learned  men  among  the  Arabians  during' | 
this  period,  to  whofe  acquaintance  the  reader  is  introduced. 
On  the  philofophy  of  the  Saracens  Dr.  Enfield  makes  the  fol* 
lowing  reflediion : 

•  Upon  the  whole.  It  appears,  that  when  philofophy,  in  order  to 
efcape  the  violence  of  barbarifm,  took  refuge  in  Arabia,  Ihe  met 
with  no  very  hofpi table  reception.  The  Saracens  were  too  much  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  authority  and  prejudice,  to  be  capable  of  profe- 
cuting  the  fearch  after  truth  with  an  independent  fpirit.  Wanting 
fufficient  confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  they  chofe  rather  to  put 
them  under  the  diredlion  of  Ariftotle,  or  any  other  guide,  than  to 
4^culate  for  themfelves  with  the  freedom  of  true  philofophy.  The 
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tohrequcnce  was,  that  notwithftanding  all  their  induftry  and  inge-? 
fiuity,  they  contributed  little  towards  enlarging  the  field  of  human 
knowledge.  We  do  not  mean  to  affert,*that  there  were  no  great  men 
among  the  Arabians,  or  that  philofophy  owed  nothing  to  their  cxer^ 
tions.  We  freely  confefs,  that  it  was  in  a  great  mcafure  owing  to 
the  light  of  learning  and  fcience  which  (hone  in  Arabia,  that  the 
whole  earth  was  not  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  intelle^ual  dark- 
nefs.  But  thus  much  may  be  with  confidence  aflerted,  that  the  ad¬ 
vances  which  the  Arabians  made  in  knowledge  was  very  inconfider- 
able,  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times ;  and  that 
in  the  prefent  enlightened  ftate  of  the  world,  fcience  can  fufFer  no 
material  lofs,  if  their  writings  be  permitted  (^ietly  to  repofe  in  that 
oblivion  to  which  tinte  has  configned  them.  The  Arabians  certainly 
fell  far  fhort  of  the  Greeks  in  general  knowledge ;  and  it  was  only 
in  a  very  few  particulars  that  they  made  any  addition  to  the  fund  of 
ancient  wifdom.  *  Since  the  original  writings  of  the  Greeks  are  come 
down  to  the  prefent  times,  we  have  little  reafon  to  regret  the  want 
of  thofe  remains  of  Arabian  learning  which  are  Hill  untranflated.^ 

The  account  that  the  Doftor  gives  of  the  Arabian  code  of 
ethics  will  not  raife  the  prophet  in  our  efteem : 


*  With  refpeft  to  morals,  Mahomet,  notwithftanding  all  h\$  pre*^ 
tcnfions,  did  little.  Although  he  laid  a  good  foundation  in-  the  be¬ 
lief  of  one  God,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni(hments,  he 
was  fo  far  from  raifing  hereupon  a  fuperftrudure  of  rational  ethics, 
that  he  relaxed  the  bonds  of  morality  ;  partly  by  reprefenting  future 
happinefs  as  chiefly  confifting  ih  corporeal  and  fenfual  pleafures,  and 
partly  by  giving  his  followers  a  code  of  laws,  in  which  atoriement  is 
made  for  moral  defefts  and  irregularities  by  the  obfervance  of  fuper- 
‘ftitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  After  the  introdudlion  of  philofophy 
among  the  Arabians,  the  ethical  fyftem  of  Mahomet  was,  however, 
materially  improved ;  fo  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  aferibe  to  the 
whole  Mahometan  world,  or  even  to  the  Mahometan  religion  itfelf, 
as  it  was.  in  procefs  of  time  corre^^ed  by  philofophy,  all  the  defeats 
and  errors  of  the  moral  dodrine  taught  by  the  illiterate  prophet.^ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  the  philofophy  of  the  firft 
Chriftians.  Jefus  Chrift  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  teacher  fent 
from  God ;  at  the  fame  time,  what  he  taught  may  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  divine  philofophy ;  for  the  important  truths  which 
he  delivered  refpedring  God  and  man  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce' in  the  mind  the  genuine  principles  of  wifdom,  and  to  con- 
dud  to  true  felicity.  But  Chriftianity  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Pagan  fyftems.  The  apoftles  of  Chrift  following  the  fteps 
of  their  mafter,  and  utterly  rejeding  human  philofophy,  pre-^ 
ferved  religion  in  its  native  purity.  The  fucceffors  of  the 
apoftles  followed  their  example,  and  Chriftianity  remained  ia 
jts  genuine  fimplicity.*  This  was  the  fpirit  of  thofe  who  wrote 
feme  of  .the  fira  apologies  for  Chriftianity.  They  expofed  the 
'  *  *  C  2  abfurdities 
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abTurditics  of  the  heathen  fyftems,  and  difplayed  the  fuperior  eXf 
cellence  of  the  religion  of  Jefus.  Becaufe  (ome  of  the  earlielj^ 
heretics  corrupted  theology  by  mingling  it  with  the  heathen 
philofophy,  their  averllon  to  it  was  the  ftronger.  It  was  in- 
cre^fed  by  another  circumftance.  Some  of  the  heathens,  who 
had  addidted  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  fyftems,  on 
finding  their  vanity,  and  their  inability  to  give  fatisfaclion  to 
the  mind,  embraced  the  Chrillian  religion ;  and  on  experiencing 
its  falutary  influence,  they  were  naturally  led  to  expofe  the  in¬ 
utility  and  inefiBcacy  of  the  Pagan  philofophy  to  communicate 
true  happinefs.  At  laft,  however,  it  gained  greater  repute 
among  them ;  and  the  tenets  of  the  Ecledtics  found  many  warm 
admirers*  There  were  converts  to  Chriftianity  among  the  phi- 
lofophers,  and  fome  of  them  retained  all  their  fondnefs  for  their 
former  fyftem,  and  began  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  explaining  and 
illuftrating  the  dodlrines  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  philo¬ 
fophy  of  Plato  was  moft  in  vogue;  and  they  perfuaded  them- 
fclves  that  he  derived  it  from  Revelation  as  its  fource.  Thus 
were  they  more  eafily  inclined  to  receive  it,  and,  by  blending  it 
with  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  they  greatly  corrupted  the  purity  of 
the  Gofpel.  An  unhappy  fancy  led  them  to  compare  the  tenets 
of  the  Pagan  philofophy  to  the  jewels  of  Egypt :  they  therefore 
accounted  it  a  meritorious  deed  to  feize  them  as  lawful  fpoil, 
and  to  employ  them  in  what  they  called  decorating  the  'fandtuary 
of  God.  I3y  this  means  both  the  dodlrines  and  morals  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  were  injured.  The  Oriental  and  Grecian  philofophy 
contributed  each  its  part ;  the  former  by  leading  men  to  turn 
every  thing  in  the  facred  feriptures  into  allegory;  and  the  latter 
by  producing  a  habit  of  fubtle  fpeculation  on  every  religious 
fubjedl. 

Dr.  Enfield  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  brief  abftradi  of  the 
life,  fentiments,  and  writings,  of  the  moft  eminent  fathers  of 
the  church  fo  far  as  they  are  connedied  with  the  hiftory  of  phi¬ 
lofophy.  Here  the  Dodtor  difeovers  his  own  theological  creed. 
We  lament  with  him  that  thefe  men  corrupted  Chriftianity  by 
bringing  ideas  and  modes  of  reafoning  from  the  Orientdil  and 
Grecian  philofophy  to  explain  the  doftrlnes  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  That  fome  things  which  their  writings  contain  relating 
to  the  Logos  were  borrowed  from  thefe  fources,  is  plain ;  but 
the  Dodlor  feems  to  overlook  what  the  apoftles  of  Cbi  ift  have 
laid  on  the  fubjedt :  and  it  appears  to  be  his  aim  to  expunge  from 
the  Chriftian  fyftem  fome  of  thofe  dodlrines  which  have  been 
ever  held  to  be  of  the  laft  importance,  and  which  the  generality 
of  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  in  every  age,  have  fuppofed  to  be  clearly 
contained  in  the  word  of  God.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  would 
make  his  readers  believe  that  thefe  fentimeuta  were  entirely 
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derived  from  the  Gentile  philfifophy.  Had  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  faying,  that  the  fathers  made  ufe  of  the  heathen  philo- 
fophy  to  explain  fome  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  ;  that  they 
blended  the  fubtleties  of  philofophy  with  the  fimplicity  of  rhe 
h  gofpel,  and  raifed  fyftematical  fabrics  which  owed  much  of  their 
i  j  iubibnee  and  materials  to  human  fyftems ;  we  (hould  have  en- 
H  tirely  agreed  with  him.  But  we  do  not  approve  of  his  repre- 
I  fentations  in  many  parts  of. this  cnapter;  and  we  are  forry  not 

ito  find  here  the  fame  impartiality  that  was  fhewn  in  refpeiSt  to 
the  ancient  fyftems  of  philofophy. 

Dr.  Enfield  continues  his  hiftory,  and  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  ftate  of  philofophy  from  the  fixth  century  to  the  taking  of 
C(  nftantinople.  From  the  beginning  of  this  period  philofophy 
began  to  fall  into  decay.  T  he  Ariftotelian  fyftem  began  in 
many  places  to  be  more  in  vogue,  and  ufurped  the  place  that 
Platonifm  had  held.  This  change  was  unfavourable  to  religion. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Oriental  philofophy,  propagated  from  the 
days  of  Origen,  contributed  to  introduce  a  fpirit  «if  fanatical 
enthufiafm.  Every  century  produced  fome  philofophers  in  the 
Greek  empire,  the  outlines  of  whofe  charadier  are  here  drawn; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  there  were  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  note  who  fled  into  Italy,  and  proved  the  inftru* 
ments  of  reviving  learning  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

During  the  middle  ages,  in  the  1  Weft  the  darknefs  was 
great;  and  the  number  of  learned  men  who  made  a  figure  in 
philofophical  ftudies  was  very  fmall.  A  paflion  for  mufic  be¬ 
came  very  general,  and  prevented  the  clergy  from  attending  to 
other  purfuits.  Qiu'  autho^appears  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  the 
later  fathers  with  too  much  contempt.  From  a  blind  venera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  men,  it  has  been  the  fafliion  of  late  years  to  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme.  But  if  we  confider  the  tafte  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  fmall  meafure  of  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed,  we  (hould  not  be  difpofed  to  treat  their 
memory  with  feverity  and  harfhnefs.  When  our  author  fpeaks 
of  Botthius  as  enjoying  the  friendfhip  of  Bernard,  there  muft 
certainly  be  an  error  of  the  prefs,  as  the  two  men  lived  feveral 
ages  apait  from  each  other. 

Te  it  (tnduitd  in  cur  next,  j 
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Art.  VI.  Difcoveries  of  the  French  in  1768  and  1769  to  thd 
South-eajl  Coaft  of  New  Guinea ;  with  the  fubjequent  Vifit^  /j 
ike  fame  Lands  by  Engli/h  NavlgatorSj  who  gave  them  new 
Names.  To  which  is  prefixed^  an  h  'ljiorical  Abridgment  of  the 
Voyages  and  Difcweries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fame  Seas.  By 

.M - ,  formerly  a  Captain  in.  the  French  Na%}y.  Tranjlated 

from  the  French,  pp.  72?.  Ato.  il.  is.  boards.  Stockdale. 
X^ondon,  1791. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

^T^HE  port  in  which  Surville  had  anchored  was  called 
***  .Praflin-y  and  the  great  ifland,  or  archipelago,  to  which  it 
belongs,  received  the  name  of  Lands  of  the  Arfacides^  from  the 
fan\ily  of  the  Arfacides^  or  Afhjfihs^  a  people,  of  Syria,  .well 
known  in  hiftory.  The  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants,  W'hich  gave 
fife  to  this  appellation,  did  not  allow  Surville’s  officers  or  fai- 
lors  to  penetrate  ipto  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The 
principal  part,  therefore,  of  their  information  refpe£ling  it,  was 
derived  from  Lava  Sarega^  the  young' iflander  whom  they  had 
taken  prifoner,  and  carried  away  with  them.  This  youth  they 
afterwards  kept  for  two  years,  and  he  acquired  a  fufficient  knovv- 
ledge  of  the  French  language  to  enable  him  to  converfe  in  it 
very  freely.  The  following  extract  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea 
pf  the  natives  of  this  country; 

.  *  The  inhabitants. of  Port  Prajlin  are  of  a  very  ordinary  ftature, 
but  they  are  ilrong  and  mufcular.  They  do  npt  feem  to  fprjng  from 
the  fame  origin,  fome  being  perfectly  black,  others  only  copper- 
coloured:  the  forrner  have  woolly  hair,  very  foft  to  the  touch  ;  their 
forehead  is  fmall,  their  eye§  rather  funk,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
lharp,  and  furniflied  with  fome  little  beard ;  and  their  whole  figure 
has  an  expreflion  of  ferocity.  7'hey  differ  from  the  negroes  in  hav¬ 
ing  neither  the  nofe  fo  flat,  nor  the  lips  fo  thick.  Some  of  thofe  who 
are  copper-coloured  have  lank  hair ;  but  they  do  not  all  wear  their 
hair  in  the  fame  form;  in  general  they  cut  it  round  the  head  to  the 
cars;  fome  keep  it  merely  on  the  top -of  the  head  like  a  fkull-cap, 
ihavc  off  the  reft  with  a  fiiarp  ftone,  and  only  leave  at  . bottom  a  fmall 
circle  of  abobt  an  inch,  which  they  fuffer  to  grow  only  to  the  length 
of  that  at  top.  The  greater  part  keep  a  little  tuft  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  aad  fome  divide  it  into  feveral  little  queues,  by  means  of  a 
gum,  which  make  (makes)  the  hair  adhere  together.  There  are  few 
of  tliem  who  do  not  powder  their  hair  and  their  eyebrows  with  lime, 
which  gives  them  tie  appearance  of  being  dyed  yellow  when  the  pow¬ 
der  has  not  been  lately  applied.  Many  alfo  paint  a  white  line  over  the 
eyebrows,  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  The  women,  of- whom 
only  one  or  two  were  feen  in  the  canoes  which  paffed  in  fight  of  the 
Ihips,  trace  their  lines  along  their  cheeks  alfo ;  and  make  others  on 
theii  bofoms.  from  one  Ihouldcr  to  the  other. 
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*  Both:  men  and  women  are  abfolutely  naked,  with  merely  a  fcanty 
fcrap  of  matting  tied  at  the  waift.  The  men  tattaow  their  faces, 
arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body and  Tome  of  the  deiigns  thus 
executed  are  not  unpleafing.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  pierced  by  a 
hole,  which  in  general  is  of  moft  extraordinary  fize.  The  orna¬ 
ments  they  wear  are  of  different  kinds ;  fome  have  great  rings  of 
Ihell,  or  of  a  very  white  fubftance,  that  appears  to  be  bone;  others 
leaves  of  different  trees,  or  flowers.  The  partition  of  the  nofe  is  alfo 
pierced ;  and  the  ornaments  of  different  kinds  which  they  put  through 
it,  fo  lengthen  the  cartilage,  that  in  fome  it  defeends  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  lip  :  what  they  wear  there  is  fometimes  a  wooden  peg,  and 
fometimes  fuch  rings  as  thofe  in  their  ears.  But  the  ornament  which 
feems  univerfal  is  the  bracelet ;  the  greater  part  wear  it  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  it  feems  to  be  about  an  inch  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick ;  it  is  made,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  of  a  fliell  which 
is  hard,  opake,  heavy,  and  fuperior  in  whitenefs  to  the  ivory  of 
Senegal,  and  the  marble  of  Carrara  ;  and  under  it  hangs  a  circle  of 
fhell,  artfully  worked.  They  who  have  not  the  Bracelet,  wear  ano¬ 
ther  fort  on  the  wrifl;  this  goes  feveral  times  round,  and  is  coni - 
pofed  of  fmall  bones  of  fifh,  and  other  animals,  flrung  upon  a  thread. 
Some  of  them  alfo  hang  upon  their  neck  a  kind  of  comb,  made  of 
white  ftone,  upon  which,  according  to  Lova  Sarega,  they  put  a  high 
value ;  and  others  were  obferved  who  had  a  white  ihell, ^  about  the  hze 
of  a  pullet’s  egg,  fixed  upon  the  forehead  by  threads  which  went 
round  the  head.  But  there  were  other  ornaments  that  particularfy 
attrafted  the  attention  of  our  voyagers,  which  were  thofe  llrings  of 
beads  worn  by  thefe  favages  as  necklaces,  as  girdles,  or  hanging  on 
their  breafts,  and  compofed  of  fmall  bones  like  teeth.  The  fiirgeon 
of  the  (hip  affirmed,  that  many  of  them  were  aftually  human  teeth, 
and  that  fome  of  the’  ftrings  were  entirely  made  of  them.  It  wa? 
thought  fair  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  thefe  people  are  cannibals  : 
theanfwers  on  this  ful=^6l  obtained  from  young  Levn^  though  he  would 
never  diredly  own  it,  and  the  fears  he  (hewed  for  the  firft  months, 
left  he  (hould  be  killed  and  eaten,  appear  to  confirm  this  fufpicion  ; 
and  the  known  ferocity  of  thefe  iflanders  might  be  fufficient  perhaps 
to  change  it  to  certainty.’  f 

Surville  finding  it  impolTible  to  procure  any  farther  advan¬ 
tages  at  this  place,  failed  from  it  on  the  21ft  of  October,  after 
having  been  in  it  nine  days.  On  the  26th  he  difeovered  a  fmall 
ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Inattenduey  or  Unexpected  ; 
and  on  the  30th  another  was  feen,  which  he  called,  U IJle  des 
Contrariefesy  or  the  Ifland  of  Difficulties.  After  this  our  navi^ 
gator  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  with  a  view  of  getting  re- 
frefhments  for  his  fick,  and  arrived  there  on  the  ibth  of  De¬ 
cember.  At  this  place  he  remained  till  the  ift  of  January,  1770; 
but  as  he  had  ‘met  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception  from  the 
natives,  being  obliged  to  keep  his  poft  on  land  by  force  of 
arms,  he  was  able  to  obtain  very  little  relief  for  his  people. 
From  the  7th  of  November, '  the  time  when  he  quitted  the 
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Archipelago  of  the  Arfacide?^  to  the  period  "when  he  left  New 
Zealand,  the  feurvy,  that  fcourge  of  navigators,  had  carried  off 
thirty-nine  perfons  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  lefs  than  three  months 
fifty.feven  tell  vidlims  to  this  cruel  malady.  All  farther  idea  of 
juaking  difeoveries  was,  therefore,  of  neceffity  abandoned  j  and 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  reach  fome  Eur»)pean  fet- 
tlemcnt,  where  the  remainder  of  the  crew  might,  if  pollible,  be 
faved,  as  they  v/ere  not  n<  w  able,  even  with  the  affiltance  of 
the  officers,  to  work  the  fails.  Frefh  misfortunes,  however, 
awaited  them.  Having  reached  the  coaft  of  Peru,  on  the  8th 
of  April,  the  (hip  was  brought  to  anchor  before  Chilca,  near 
.Port  Callao  of  Lima,  and  Surville  embarked  in  the  yawl,  that 
he  might  the  fo  ner  get  to  land,  to  folicit  affiflance  in  perfon; 
but  the  flight  veflel  in  which  his  zeal  had  expofed.  him,  being 
unable  to  get  over  the  bar,  unluckily  overfet.  By  this  accident 
Surville  and  two  failors  were  drowned,  but  a  third  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fwim  to  land.  Thus  ended  a  voyage,  the  objedf  of 
which  had  been  conftantly  oppofed  by  a  fucceilion  ofdifappoint- 
ments.  The  endlefs  delays  of  the  Spanifli  cuftom-houles,  and 
formalities,  retained  the  veflel  before  Lima  for  three  years :  in 
this  interval  nineteen  men  died,  and  twenty-five  more  defertedt 
Sixty- three  Spaniards  obtained  permiflion  from  the  viceroy  to 
fupply  in  part  the  deficiencies  of  the  French  crew ;  and  with  this 
reinforcement  M.  William  Labe,  who  departed  from  Callao  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1773,  arrived  at  port  L’Qrient  on  the  23d  of 
Auguft  following. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  enlarging  upon  this  journal, 
as  M.  Fleurieu  founds  upon  it  a. claim  in  favour  of  his  nation# 
Thefouthern  coafts  of  Surville’s  Archipelago  of  . the  Arfacides, 
and  Bougainville’s  Strait,  were,  as  he  tells  us,  recognifed  in 
1788  by  Lieutenant  Shortland  of  the  Britifti  navy;  who,  fup- 
pofing  thefe  lands  to  be  a  new  difeovery,  gave  them  the  name  of 
I^ew  Georgia,  and  called  the  ftrait  Sbortland’s  Strait.  In  a 
note  on  this  fubjedt  the  author  fays, 

•  The  difeovery  of  M.  de  Bougainville,  and  that  of  Surville,  taken 
together,  comprife  a  chain  of  land  occupying  near  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  eight  degrees  of  longituJe,  which  is  a  fpace  much  greater 
than  that  pafled  by  Mr.  Shortland.  And  certainly  it  appears  aflo- 
niftiing.  that  the  compiler  of  the  E^gHlh  voyage  (hould  think  himfelf 
authorifed  to  fay,  that  the  French  navigators  have  feen  and  deferibed 
only  a  very  few  p  oints.  *  The  points  feen  and  deferibed  by  the 
French  dTcoverers  are  very  few.*  M.  de  Bougainville  has  given  a 
particular  chart  of  the  ftrait  he  difeovered,  and  tne  adjacent*  lands;  he 
his  boats  to  vifit  Cboifeul  Bay,  of  which  they  took  the  plan,  and 
.were  there  engaged  in  a  combat;  he  communicated  and  trafficked 
with  the  natives  of  the  flnall  ifland  Bouca,  to  the  north-weft  of  bis 
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ihriitt,  ftc.  &c.  Survllle  pafled  more  than  a  week  in  Port  PraJUmi 
•  and  has  informed  us  of  tne  nature  of  the  place,  hs  produClioi  s  and 
inhabitants;  he  communicated  with  thofe  of  the  Ijk  dts  Contrarieteo^ 

\  and  other  iflands  of  the  eaOem  part ;  in  a  word,  he  followed  and  dii^ 
covered  140  leagues  of  unknown  ccahs,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
chart,  and  a  collodion  of  fourteen  views.  W  hat  then  has  M(.  Short* 
land  done  to  efface  the  difcoveries  of  the  French?  Nineteen  years 
later,  with  favourable  winds,  he,  in  eight  days,  failed  along  the 
fouthern  coaffs  of  the  fame  lands,  whofe  northern  ccaAs  Survllle  had 
difeovered  while  he  was  ffruggling  three  weeks  againft  contraiy 
i  winds ;  and  be  has  pafled  through  a  ftrait  which  M  de  Bougainville 
ihad  difeovered  and  failed  through  twenty  years  before  him.  Wc  do 
not  wiih  to  lower  Mr.  Shortland’s  meiit:  it  is  unfoitunate  for  the 
progrefs  of  diicoveries,  that  when  he  fell  in  with  the  ArcHptlago  of  tho 
A*Jac'jdeSy  he  knew  neither  M.  de  B  ugainville’s  voyage,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  i*)7i,  or  that  of  Surville,  which  was  publiihed  in  17^3. 
But  the  perfon  who  drew  up  his  account,  doubtlcfs  knew  them,  or 
ought  to  have  known  them,  firce  he  allowed  himfelf  to  judge  of 
them :  he  ought  to  have  known  at  Icail  what  had  been  publifhed  of 
them  in  E*  gland ;  and  he  muff  be  as  unable  to  jullify  what  he  hat 
faid  as  what  he  has  omitted.  It  is  laudable  to  feek  to  exalt  our  own 
countrymen,  but juftice  i.'^  the  firft  duty;  and  the  unalterable  rights 
of  truth  can  neither  be  mifunderilood  or  neglefled  by  a  fair-dealing 
nation,  which,  without  doubt,  would  not  think  any  thing  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  glory,  that  was  derived  from  a  little  afl  of  uAirpation  •. 

*  We  cannot  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  StraUs  of  Bougain'ville^ 
and  the  lands  difeovered  by  Surville,  had  long  been  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  ,ard  it  is  a  matter  of  fome  allonilhment,  that  fuch  a  Teaman  as 
Mr.  Snoriland;  employed  in  great  navigations,  and  by  his  emfum- 
inate  experience  called  to  the  command  of  an  important  convoy, 
Ihould  have. been  perhaps  the  only  perfon  who  was  not  informed  of 
them. 

*  If  we  caff  our  eyes  upon  the  general  chart  of  the  South  Sea,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Hawkfworih’s  Voyages,  we  there  fee  (to  the  weft 
of  Gower  and  Carteret’s  iflands)  Bougain*ville*s  Strait,  reprefented  in 
fmall,  exadlly  as  it  appears  in  the  great  chart  of  the  French  naviga¬ 
tor,  and  placed  in  its  true  latitude,  6p  fouth,  and  in  205^  weft,  or 
155^  eaft  from  Greenwich,  differing  only  one  degree  and  a  half  from 
the  longitude  afligned  by  Mr.  Shortland  in  his  table  of  poiitions, 
and  oni)  one  degree  from  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  its  true 
place. 

*  A  more  recent  Englilh  chart,  in  the  third  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook,  gives  Bougainville’s  Strait  the  fame  pofition  as  the  foregoing; 
and  the  form  of  the  lands  is  better  given,  for  the  ifles  of  Bougainville 
and  of  Bouca  arc  exprelTed,  and  Choifeul  Bay  is  named. 


.  *  The  perfon  here  alluded  to  has 
«c  had^  not  the  fmalleft  deiign  to  be 
formation  was  deficient, 
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feen  this  note,  and  declares  that 
;  but  confefles  that  his  in^ 
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*  Iq  the'account  of  hisfecond  voyage,  publifhed  in  1777»  Captam 
Cook  had  given  a  fketch  of  Surville’s  voyage  and  difeoveries.  (Vol.  11. 

j). 

*  .Finally,  in  1782  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple  compofed  a  memoir 
on  the  paflages  to  and  from  China,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fecrct  committee 
of  the  Englilh  Eaft-lndia  company;  and  this  memoir  was  printed 
and  publilhed  in  London  in  March  1785.  We  read  there,  p.  6, 
•  the  paffage  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  is  branched  out 
into  feveral,  by  the  clufters  of  iflands  from  the  Tropic  to  New  Guinea. 
Firft,  between  New  Holland  and  New  Caledonia,  paffed  by  Surville, 
1 769 ; ,  this  again  branching  into  two  :  Bougainville’s  Strait,  between 
Kew  Guinea  on  the  wed,  and  Gaudalcanal  on  the  eaft ;  and  Surville’s 
pafTage  to  the  eailward  of  Guadalcanal,  &c.’ 

*  Mr.  Dalrymple  enters  into  a  confiderable  detail  on  Surville’s  dif- 
covery,  Ibid.  p.  27  :  ‘  It  might  fometimes  be  expedient  for  fhips 
from  China  to  come  round  Cape  Horn,  i^dead  of  coming  by  the  Cape 

.  of  Good  Hope.  The  only  example  I  know  of  this  voyage  was  the 
St.  John  Baptift,  1769,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Surville.  They 
left  the  Bailiees  the  24th  of  Auguft ;  faw  no  land  till  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  coaft  of  Guadalcanal,  in  about  7® 
fouth  latitude.  They  coafted  this  land  till  the  7th  of  November, 
when  they  left  it  about  the  latitude  of  i  2®  fouth.  From  hence  they 
went  to  the  weftward  of  New  Caledonia,  and  made  no  land  till  they 
faw  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  of  December,  They  left  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  the  I  ft  of  January,  1770,  &c.*  .... 

After  all  that  we  have  read  above,  how  could  Mr.  Shortland  fail 
to  be  aflured  that  his  Ne^w  Georgia  was  the  Archipelago  difeovered  by 
Surville,  and  his  Shortland\  Strait  the  ftrait  of  Bougainville  ?  Men  of 
the  greateft  merit  fometimes  have  fits  of  abfence  and  forgetfulncfs 
that  are  inconceivable.’ 

The  remaining  articles  of  this  volume,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  are  the  complete  recognition,  or  re-difeovery  of  the 
T'ierra  Aujiral  del  Efpiritu  Santo  of  Qiiiros,  under  the  name  of 
New  Hebrides^  by  Capt  Cook,  in  1774;  Extradl  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Spanifli  frigate  Princeffa,  from 
Manilla  to  San-Blas,  in  California,  in  1780  and  I78i>  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  Spaniards  have  again  met  with  the  Baxos  de 
da  Candeleriay  or  Candlemas  Shoals,  difeovered  in  1567  by 
Mcndana,  to  the  north  of  the  ifland  of  Santa- Yfabel,  one  of  the 
iflands  of  Solomon  ;  and  Recognition  of  the  Southern  Coafts  of 
Sifrville's  Archipelago  of  the  Arfacides,  and  Bougainville’s 
Strait,  in  1788,  by  Mr.  John  Shortland,  lieutenant  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy,  who,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  new  difeovery,  gave  thefe 
lands  the  name  of  New  Georgia,  and  called  the  ftrait  Short¬ 
hand’s  Strait.  To  this  article,  which  is  extrafted  from  Go¬ 
vernor  Philip’s  voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  the  author  adds  ‘feveral 
iK>tes.  After  tbele  we  have  remarks  on  the  different  voyages 
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towards  the  fouth*ea{l  of  New  Guinea ;  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  analyfis  of  a  new  chart  of  the  difcovcrics  of  the  French 
in  the  fame  quarter. 

It  is  but  doing  juftice  to  M.  Fleurieu  .to  acknowledge  that 
be  fupports  the  claims  he  has  made  in  favour  of  his  nation  in  a 
very  able  manner ;  and  that  he  appears  to  be  well  acq^uainted 
with  the  late  difeoveries  both  of  the  French  and  the  Englifh. 
This  work,  however,  will  not  afford  much  fatisfa£Iion  to  thofe 
who  read  merely  for  amufement ;  but  to  the  navigator  and  fpe- 
culative  geographer  it  will,  be  found  extremely  ufeful.  Since 
Britain  has  founded  a  colony  in  New  Holland,  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  feas  muft  be  of 
importance;  and,  under  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  hefitate 
to  recommend  the  prefent  volume,  efpecially  as  it  is  illuftrated 
with  feveral  valuable  charts  and  plans,  together  with  various, 
views  of  the  land  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  ArCacides. 


Art.  VII.  Injlances  of  the  Mutability  of.  Fortune^  fele^ed  from 
ancient  and  modern  Hijlory^  and  arranged  according  to  their  Chro* 
nological  Order.  By  A,  BickneU  pp.  453-  8vo.  5s.  boards* 
Jordan.  London,  179?. 


T\IFF IC ILE  eft  proprie  communia  dicere.  *  It  is  no  cafy 
^  matter  to  tell  an  old  ftory  in  a  new  and  pleafant  way/ 
Such,  for  the  prefent,  (hall  be  our  conftrudJion  of  this  contefted  ♦ 
paffage  in  Horace,  aT  applicable  to  the  work  before  us.  The 
author  treats  on  fubjeits  not  only  v/hM  known,  but  of  which  all 
that  can  be  truly  faidis  already  on  record,  and  to  which  it  muft 
be  imprafticable  to  add  any  authentic  information.  His  ground 
has  been  fo  often  beaten,  and  his  road  fo  frequently  traverfed,* 
that  we  muft  not  expert  him  to  ftart  frelh  game,  or  to  difclofe 
new  feenery ;  he  has,  however,  diverfified  his  fubjc6ls,  if  not 
with  many  lively  comments  or  deep  reflections  of  his  own,  yet 
with  fome  fcholia  and  extraCls  from  the  beft  commentators  and 
hiftorians.— Our  author  fets  out  with  thefe  moral  reflexions : 
that  ‘  all  things  change — fo  likewife  does  the  life  of  man.’— 

1  hat  ‘  a  feleXion  of  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  this  mu-^ 

'  tability  in  the  .  affairs  of  mankind,  from  which  no  age  nor 
V  clime  has  been  exempted,  will,  we  truft,  prove  at  once  en-r 
tertaining  and  inftruXive ;  for,  while  they  relax  the  mind  of 
‘  thofe  who  read  only  for  amufement,  thofe  of  a  more  ferious 
^  and  fpeculative  turn  may  deduce  from  them  this  moral  in-' 

‘  ference,  that  though  piety  and  virtue  cannot  always  fecure 
‘  from  the  afl|iXive  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  they  alone  can  afford 
^.fupport  und^r.thWi  aad  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the 

*  change 
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*  change  is  prosperous,  they  only  can  render  fuch  fuccefe  i 

*  blefling.* — Such  is  the  argument  of  his  introduilion.  His 
inftances  of  this  mutability  of  fortune  fclefted  from  the  facred 
writings  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  arc  in  number  feven ;  and  from 
profane  hiftory  eleven ;  from  the  former,  ‘  Adam  and  Eve— 
^  Jofeph — Job  —Ruth — David — Efther — and  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  from  the  latter,  ‘  Creefus — Themiftoclcs — Caius  Marius— 

*  Belifarius — Mahomet  — Alfred  —  Cardinal  Wolfey  — Pope 
^  Sixtus  the  Fifth— Oliver  Cromwell — Richard  Cromwell— 

*  and  Mafaniello.* 

We  wifh  fuccefs  to  compilations  of  this  kind,  and  would  fain 
fee  in  every  library  fomc  fuch  antidote  as  the  one  before  us  to 
each  turbulent  and  unruly  pallion.  The  prefent  performance 
is  calculated  to  compofe  the  mind  under  difappointment,  and  to 
adminifter  confolation  to  the  fpirit  wounded  among  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life ;  and  our  author  has  executed  this 
defign  fucc'-fsfully.  His  language  is  pure,  and  his  narration,  ia 
general,  faithful  and  perfpicuous.  We  (hould  do  no  juft  ice  to 
his  manner  by  an  extract*  from  either  of  his  facred  inftancesj 
they  are  too  long  for  a  total  infertion,  and  too  (hort  for  any  fa- 
tisfadtory  or  judicious  excerption.  In  order  to  .givefome  no¬ 
velty  to  his  Examples  from  the  Old  Teftament,  he  has  deviated 
in  feveral  inftances  from  the  Mofaic  fimplicity,  purfuing  the  ex- 
pofitions,  or  rather  the  conjeftures  of  Jofephus  and  others. 
Thus  he  aflerts,  p.  7th,  that  the  ferpent,  previous  to  the  fall, 
had  been  a  quadruped 'y  for  which  there  certainly  is  no  warranty 
from  Mofes.  And  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  any 
change  made  in  its  nature,  quatenus  a  ferpent,  but  that  it  was  a 
rept  'ley  from  the*  fir  ft  creation.  He  alleges,  p.  19,  that  Pharaoh 
chief  baker  was  ‘  cruc fied^  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jo- 

*  feph  whereas  Mofes  relates,  that  Pharaohi^  hanged  the  chief 

*  baker,  as  Jofeph  had  interpreted  to  them,  Gen.  xl.  22.^  Not 
that  we  think  it  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  was  his  fate; 
but  our  author  (hould  have  quoted  his  authority  for  this  emen¬ 
dation,  or  at  leaft  afforded  his  readers  fome  note  upon  the  paf- 
fege.  Crucifixion,  tho*  forbidden  by  the  Mofaic  law,  was  yet 
praClifed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly 
in  Egypt.  And  amongft  the  Greeks  the  word  ‘  xfia*/  denotes 

*  to  crucify,’  as  well  as  *  to  hang.’  The  Jews  are  faid  to  have 

crucified  our  Saviour,  ‘  A6ls  v.  30.’  And 

in  the  paffage  before  us  we  find  Jofeph’s  prediction  thus  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  LX  a,  ‘  at  We  do  not  notice 

thefe  as  errors  of  importance  in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  but  we 
muft  remark,  that,  by  adopting  too  freely  the  conje6fures  of  com¬ 
mentators,  error  is  multiplied,  and  the  majeftic  fimplicity  of  the 
(acred  writings  confiderably  leffened.  All  that  is  really  known 
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is  contained  in  thcfc  facrcd  oracles;  and  we  can  know  n6  mon 
than  what  they  communicate.  All  elfe  is  dream  and  conjedture« 
Page  27  our  author  ftates,  '  that  the  Ifraelites  bad  increafed  to 
‘  6oo^ooo  after  a  refidence  of  215  years  in  Egypt.*  This  vaft 
incrcafe  is  rendered  Icfs  queifionkble  by  the  (lacement  of  Mofes* 

•  Now  the  fojourning  of  the  children  cf  Krael  who  dwelt  in 

•  Egypt  was  430  years.*  Exod.  xii.  40.  He  reckoned,  indeed^ 
from  Abraham*s  departure  out  .of  Charran,  from  whence  no 
doubt  we  (hould  date  the  fojourning  of  the  Ifraelites ;  and  on 
this  ftatement  the  vaft  population  will  be  readily  admitted  as  a 
natural  confequence.  In  his  hiftory  of  Job  we  find  Mr.  Bicknel 
of  the  Warburtonian  fchool:  he  cnnfiders  this  book  as  allego¬ 
rical,  or  a  dramatic  poem,  reprefenting  the  perfons  of  that  age 
under  the  characters  of  the  drama,  Tl'his  hypotheixs  has  been 
ft)  ably  refuted  by  the  learned  author  *  of  tlxe  ‘  Critical  Diflerta- 

•  tion  on  the  Book  of  Job/  that  we  did  not  expe£l  to  fee  it  fpread 
further, — We  object  to  his  clafling  the  elevation  of  David  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  among  his  ‘  Inftaiices  of  the  Mutability  of  For^ 

‘  tune^  fince  it  favours  more  of  fyjlem  diiving  than,  of  found 
theology,  and  in  fome  degree  derogates  from  the  immediate 
counfel  and  agency  of  God,  ‘  Who  chofe  David  his  fervaiit^ 

^  and  took  him  away  from  the  (heepfolds,  that  he  might  feed 
^  Jacob  his  people  and  Ifrael  his  inhtritancey  Pfalm  Ixxvtii, 
which  defignation  was  confirmed  by  Saul  previous  to  David’s 
elevation  t:)  the  throne,  *  And  Saul  faw  and  knew  that  the 

•  Lord  was  with  David,  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,^— In  his  inftance  of 
Efther  our  author  informs  us  that  the  number  of  virgins  coU 
Iccfted  for  the  approbation  of  Ahafuerus  were  400 ;  on  this  the 
facred  ftory  is  filent.-  He  affirms  too  that  Haman  was  an  Amar 
lekite,  for  which  there  is  no  foundaiion  in  the  text,  which  calls 
him  ‘  the  fon  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite.*  He  is  incorreci 
alfo  in  his  ftatement,  p.  68,  ‘  that  Mordecai  removed  from  Ba- 
‘  bylon  to  Sufa  after  the  prefentation  of  Efther  to  the  king/ 
The  faeft  was,  this  Jew  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerufalem 
in  the  captivity  with  Jeconiah,  and  was  refident  in  Shulhan  prt^ 
vious  to,  and  at  the  vefy  time^  the  decree  for  the  collcif  ion  of  the 
virgins  was  publiftied,  Vide  Efther  ii.  5, — We  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  our  author  for  embellifliing  his  ftorics,  fo  far  as  is 
confiftent  with  matter  of  fa6l ;  but  we  cannot  pafs  by  a  miftate- 
ment  of  the  feriptures,  however  unimportant,  where  they,  are 
fo  clear  and  obvious  ;  neither  can  we  applaud  him  for  preferring 

the  letter  of  Jofcphus,  Cajetanus,  Malienda,  or  any  other 

^  ♦ 

t 

*  Xhe  ilev.  C»  Peten,  ku  le&or.  of  St.  Moby  n,  Cornwall. 

~  fcholiaft, 
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fcholiaft,  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  original,  in  a  work  which  ha!l 
not  for  its  objeft  either  criticifm  or  philology. 

The  autlior  is  lefs  expofed  in  his  inftances  from  profane  hlf: 
tory,  and  he  has  not  only  the  judgment  to  extraft  from  our  beft 
hiftorians,  but  the  grace  to  acknowledge  His  obligations  to  them^ 
cfpecially  to  the  venerable  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
The  following  is  an  extradl  from  his  anecdotes  of  the  Protestor 
Richard  Cromwell,  a  charadter  not  fo  generally  known : 

•  A  writer  who  favours  the  loyalifts  fays,  •  that  he  had  not  on<^ 
of  the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  and  hardly  any  of  a  gentleman/ 
This,  however,  is  only  the  language  of  prejudice  and  party.*  It  is 
true,  he  w^as  not  very  converfant  in  public  bultnefs ;  but  this  could 
not  be  cxpedled,  both  from  his  inattention  to  it,  and  the  little  expe¬ 
rience  it  was  in  his  power  to  acquire,  as  he  was  almoft  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  affairs  of  government  during  his  father’s  life.  Whilo 
he  retained  his  elevated  rank,  it  is  certain  he  was  not  looked  upon  in 
that  defpicable  light  his  enemies  pretend.  The  counties  and  towns, 
nay  the  three  kingdoms,  firove  which  fhould  be  mod  lavilh  in  his 
praifes,  and  in  profefling  their  attachment  to  his  government.  Fo¬ 
reign  powers  alfo  paid  him  their  congratulations  in  a  flattering  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  feveral  of  our  Englifti  commanders,  celebrated  for  their  /kill 
in  the  military  art,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  accept  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  his  hands.  Nor  did  he  want  capacity,  as  repre- 
fented.  There  are  fafts  which  prove  the  contrary.  In  his  anfw'cr  to 
the  French  ambaflador’s  condolence,  and  congratulation  on  his  ac- 
ceffion,  he  is  faid  to  have  *  carried  himfelf  difcreetly,  and  better 
than  was  expefled and  his  fpeech  to  his  parliament  is  allowed  to 
be  fuperior  to  that  of  his  chancellor,  though  the  latter  was  confefledly 
a  perfon  of  abilities.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  he  wanted  fpirit  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  that  he  tamely  gave  up  his  power ;  but  this 
certainly  is  only  a  popular  miftake ;  for  when  the  army  deferred  him, 
feeing  Whalley’s  regiment  of  horfe  filing  off  with  the  reft,  he  opened 
his  breaft,  and  defired  them  to  put  ah  end  to  his  life  and  misfortunes 
at  once.  And  when  the  perfidious  Fleetwood,  Difbrowe,  and  others, 
endeavoured  to  perfuadehim  to  diflblve  his  parliament,  nay  threatened 
him  if  he  did  not,  he  withftood  all  their  arguments,  their  threats, 
and  their  folicitations,  until  the  next  morning,  though  he  had  none 
near  him  to  fupport  his  arguments  and  his  firmnefs,  except  fecretary 
Thurlowe.  Neither  was  he  wanting  in  a  proper  fenfibility  of  the  in- 
con  ftancy  of  the  nation,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Whitehall.  As 
his  fervants  were  removing  the  furniture,  he  bid  them  be  very  careful 
of  two  old  trunks  which  flood  in  the  wardrobe.  A  friend  that  was 
near,  furprifed  at  this  extraordinary  care,  afked  what  they  contained? 
•  Nothing  lefs,*  replied  Richard,  *  than  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
the  good  people  of  England.*  The  trunks  were  filled  with  addrefTes 
which  had  been  fent  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  exprefling  that 
the  (alvatioa  of  the  natioa  depended  on  his  fafety,  and  bis  accept¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  the  fovereignty ;  nearly  all  of  them  proffer  him  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  and  feveral  of  them  fubjoin,  *  all  that  is  dear  to  us/ 
DUritig  the  lad  years  of  his  life,  no  perfons  were  permitted  to  vifit 
him  but  fuch  as  had  ftrong  recommendations  from  fome  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  as  being  of  agreeable  cheerful  converfation,  and  of  ftri£k 
honour.  Upon  the  introduction  of  any  new  acquaintance  whom  they 
recommended,  the  following  ceremony  was  always  obferved  :  after 
having  paffed  an  hour  or  two  in  converfation  and  ^inkiOg,  Richard, 
darting  up,  took  the  candle,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  (who  all 
knew,  except  the  laft  admitted  man,  what  was  going  forward)  took 
up  the  bottle  and  the  glaffes,  and  followed  the  quondam  Proteftoi' 
to  a  dirty  garret,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  fcen  but  a  little  round 
hair  trunk.  Mr.  Cromwell,  having  drawn  the  trunk  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  being  feated  aftride  it,  then  called  for  a  bumper  of 
wine,  with  which  he  drank  profperity  to  Old  England ;  all  the  com« 
pany  did  the  fame,  and  laft  of  all  the  new  member,  who  is  defired 
by  Richard  to  take  care  and  fit  light,  for  he  had  no  lefs  than  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England  under  him.  The 
trunk  was  then  opened,  and  the  original  addreffcs,  before  mentioned,  . 
fliewn  to  him  with  great  mirth  and  laughter.  This  was  his  ufual 
method  of  initiating  a  new  acquaintance.* 

The  article  Themiftocles  has  lefs  of  our  approbation  thaa 
Belifarius.  The  fuicide  of  the  former  is  related,  not  only  with¬ 
out  one  moral  reflection  on  the  wretchednefs  of  heathen  philo- 
fophy,  but  is  even  applauded  with  the  warmth  of  Plutarch.  In 
his  itiftance'of  Belifarius,  the  vulgar  error  of  his  being  reduced 
to  abjeCl  penury  is  judicioufly  avoided. — We  do  not  mean  to 
play  the  word-catcher  with*  Mr.  Bicknel,  but  as  his  book  feems 
well  calculated  for  the  inftruClion  and  entertainment  of  youth^ 
we  cannot,' confiftent  with  our  profeffional  duty,  help  noticing 
a  few  phrafes  which  appear  ftifF,  aflFeCled,  or  vulgar;  fuch 
are  ‘  premier  fpecimen’ — ^  divine  fabricator^ — ‘  jhamming  irhbe- 
cility,*  &c.  p.  66,  ^  fucceeded  his  father  Xerxes  [in]  ^  the 
•  fovereignty.* 

We  difmifs  this,  upon  the  whole,  refpeCfable  article^  imprefled 
with  a  fentiment  which  we  fhall  leave  with  our  readers  in  the 
Well-known  lines  of  our  celebrated  elTayift : 

*  In  every  work  regard  the  writer’s  end. 

Since  none  can  compafs  more  than  they  intend ; 

And  if  the  means  be  juft,  the  conduCf  true, 

Applaufe,  in  fpite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.’-— Pope. 
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Art*  VIIL  A  Tour  from  London  to  the  Lakes  :  eontainihg  Na^ 
tura/y  Econemicaly  and  Literary  Obforvationsy  made  in  the  Sum* 
mer  of  1791.  By  a  Gentleman,  pp.  117.  l2tno.  is, 
Abraham,  London,  1792. 

^T^HE  ingenious  Mr,  Adam  Walker,  well  known  as  a  lec- 
turer  in  natural  philofophy,  is  the  author  of  this  Ihort  but 
entertaining  tour,  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  pertinent  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  various 
places  through  which  the  writer  paiTed ;  and  will  form  an  agree¬ 
able  companion  .and  guide  to  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to 
make  a  fummer  excurupn  by  the  fame  route.  Some  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  deferiptions  are  drawn  with  a  mafterly  pencil.  Not- 
Withftanding  the  preferibed  limits  which  we  muft  allot  to  this 
Jtrticle,  we  cannot  help  indulging  our  readers  with  the  following 
ihort  account  of  the  author’s  journey  to  the  top  of  Skiddow, 
one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  England,  and  which  is  faid  to 
rife  1156  yards  above  the  level  of  BaQinthwaite  lake : 

*  We  now  begin  to  afeend  lofty  Skiddow.  The  road  inclines 
round  it  to  the  north-eaft  to  lefTen  the  declivity;  but  the  horfes  of  the 
country  climb  it  very  well.  We  vifit  fome  rocks,  with  large  regu- 
lar  cavities  like  cauldrons,  and  thence  called  hell  kettles..  Tnefe  ex- 
cavations,  I  apprehend,  mull  be  worn  by  pebbles  kept  in  a  circular 
motion  by  the  eddies  in  thofe  dreadful  torrents  of  water  that  tumble 
down  mountains  when  heavy  rains  fall.  The  rich  country  about 
Carlifle,  Sebergham,  Wigton,  &c,  now  begins  to  appear;  but  the 
mountain  grows  fo  ileep,  and  nothing  but  a  fiieep-track  for  the  road, 
that  1  alight  from  my  galloway,  and  lead  him  to  the  fummit.  Before 
we  reached  it,  we  palTed  through  a  llratum  of  fog  that  threatened  to  I 
hide  from  us  the  diilant  objects  we  came  to  fee.  Fortunately  it  did 
Dot  cover  the  top,  fo  we  rofe  above  it,  and  faw  it  like  an  undulating 
lea  beneath  our  feet.  O!  how  we  prayed  for  a  ft  arm  of  thunder 
ssnd  lightning  in  this  cloud  !  Eut  our  prayer  was  not  heard-— the  fog 
difperfed — the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  difplayed  to  our  naked  eyes 
the  coall  of  Scotland,  the  I  He  of  Man,  the  WeKh  mountains.  See. 
With  a  refradling-  telefcope  we  faw  the  (hcep  on  Mount  Creffel,  on 
the  coall  of  Galloway;  and  fome  of  our  company  believed  they  faw 
the  mountains  of  Mourn  in  Ireland.  The  view  at  hand  was  a  fea  of 
mountains;  and,  like  the  waves  of  that  turbulent  element,  thrown 
in  ail  forms  and  direflions.  The  lake  of  Kefwick  appeared  like  a 
linall  bafon,  and  its  beautiful  vale  like  a  landfcape  feen  iii  a  Ihew- 
box. 

*  While  the  fog  continued,  we  heard  the  lowing  of  cattle  fom  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  clofe  at  hand ;  and, 
conlidering  the  rolling  furface  of  a  fog  as  a  fea,  the  found  appeared 
to  come  from  the  b^tom  of  it,  I  his  effect  was  furprifing  and 
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accounts  for  the  long,  re-iterated  found  of,  thunder.  One  of  the 
company  fired  a  gun;  the, reverberation  from  the  di%rcnt  mountains 
continued  twenty  fecohds,  and  was  thunder  in. all  its  horrors! 

'  Our  levels  were  now  fixed,  and  we  found  Hclvelyn  and  Crofsfcll 
higher  than  Skiddow.  The  barometer  fell  to  26.3,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  51,  though  in  the  valley  it  flood  at  79,  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale. 

‘  After  drinking  our  friends  in  the  nether  world,  we  began- to  de- 
feend  on  the  Kefwick  fide  of  the  mountain,  down  a  (hecp-track,  fleep 
and  rugged  ;  but  here  we  had  nothing  to  mind  but  our  feet,  till  we 
arrived  at  Amathwaite,  the  feat  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hrownrigg,  who 
opened  the  way  to  the  difeovery  of  fixed  air,  by  his  judicious  analyfis 
of  the  Pyrmont  and  Spa  waters.  This  houfe  m  ^kes  a  good  feature  in 
the  vale  of  Kefwick;  and  though  fnugly,  is  elegantly  feated  at  the 
foot  of  Skiddow.  1  he  vicarage  is  laid  to  afibrd  the  fweetefl  view  of 
any  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  very  fine,  and  but  Hide  out  of 
the  road  to  Kefwick.* 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Charles  Lee^  Efq. 
Lieutenant  ^Colonel  f  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment^  Colcnel  in  the 
Voriugue%e  ServUe^  Major-General^  and  Aii-du-^Camp  to  the 
King  of  Poland^  and  fecond  in  Command  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  Revolution*  To  which  are 
added^  his  Political  and  Mi  itary  EJfays  \  alfo^  Letter s .  to  and 
from  many  di/linguijhi.d  Chara^ers  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
PP*439'  55-  boards.  Jordan.  London,  1792. 

'THESE  memoirs_and  letters  were,  as  we  are  informed,  in 

*  the  pofleffion  of  the  editor  fince  the  year  1786.  “  They 
verc  written  and  tranfmitted  to  England,  in  order  to  be  pub- 
ilhed  by  a  Mr.  Langwortl^,  who  was  a  member  of  Congrds 
or  the  ftate  of  Georgia.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
nation  refpefting  the  late  General  Lee;  and  tend  to  throw 
:onfiderable  light  upon  the  tranfaftions  of  the  American  war. 
The  letters,  in  particular,  will  be  found  of  importance  in  that 
efpe£f,  as  many  of  them  are  to  and  from  characters  of  the 
reateft  eminence,  who  aCled  a  diftinguiftied  part  upon  the  pub¬ 
ic  theatre  at  that  time.  Lee  was  defeended  from  a  refpec^ble 
imily  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  He  ferved  early  in  America^ 
nd  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers  of  the.  forty-fourdi 
egiment  at  Ticonderoga,  where  General  Abercrombie  was 
cfeated.  Here,  as  is  (aid,  he  was  (hot  through  the  body,  but 
^e  wound  did  n6t  prove  mortal.  On  his  return  to  England, 

*  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  the  then  propofed  ceffion  of  Canada, 
hich  attracted  the  hotice  of  Dr,  Franklin.  In  1762  he  bore  a 
ionePs  commiffion,  and  ferved  under  General  Burgoyne  in 
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Poftugal.  In  tliis  country  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  mucli,  K 
that  he  not  only  received  the  thanks  of  his  Portugueze  majefty  I 
fof"his  fervices,  but  was  recommended,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  H 
by  that  fingular  charader  Count  La  Lippe  to  the  Britifti 'court. « 
After  this  ns  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  King. of  Poland,  and® 
in  17}  I,  1772,  and  the  beginning  of  I773>  rambled  over  great  S 
part,  of  Europe.  On  the  i6th  of  Auguft,  1773?  he  embarked^ 
oii  board  the  packet  for  New-Yoric,  where  he  arrived  on  theS 
lOth  of  November  following.  His  tran(a6lions  in  America  are® 
well  known.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  difobedlence® 
of  orders,  and  other  mifbehaviour,  on  the  28ih  of  June  1778, |B 
when  the  liritifh  troop?,  which  had  evacuated  Philadelphia,  wereK 
purfued  bv  the  Americans,  and  fentcnced  to  be  fufpcndcd  ^romij 
any  commiflion  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  term ^ 
of  twelve  months.  After  this  difgrace  he  feems  to  have  lived® 
much  neglcitcd.  He  died  at  an  inn  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2dH 
of  Odtober,  1782.  ‘  *  rbe  General  in  his  perfon  was  of  a  gen-H 

*  tecl  make,  and  rather  above  the  middle  fize;  his  remdrkabicH 
‘  aquiline  nofe  rendered  his  face  fomewhat  difagrccahle. 

‘  was  mafter  of  a  moft  genteel  addrefs ;  but  in  the  latter  part  otH 
his  life  became  exceflively  negligent  of  the  graces,  both  in  hisH 
‘  garb. and  behaviour.  A  talent  for  repartee,  united  with  quick-^l 

*  nefs  of  penetration,  created  him  many  enemies.  A  charader® 

*  fo  eccentric  and  fingular,  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the 

‘  pulaf  attention.  His  fmall friends  frequently  parted  fevere  cri-^H 

*  ticifms  on  his  words  and  aCtions.  '  Narrowly  watched,  even^B 

*  little  flip  or  failure  was  noticed  and  reprefented  to  difadvaii*® 
‘  tage.  The  objections  to  his  moral  conduCl  were  numerous;^* 
^  and  his  great  fondnefs  for  dogs  brought  on  him  the  diflike 

‘  frowns  of  the. fair  fex;  for  the  General  would  permit  his 

*  nine  adherents  to  follow  him  to  the  parlour,  the  bed-  rooni,^B 
‘  and  fometimes  they  might  be  feen  on  a  chair  next  his  eIbo\«^B 

*  at  table/ — One  paflage  in  General  Lee’s  will  is  fo  fingula 
and  ludicrous,  that  we  (hall  ext'raCt  it  in  order  to  clofe  this  ar 
tide.  Speaking  of  the  difpofal  of  his  body,  ^  I  molt  earneftl!^— 
‘  dcfire,’  fays  he,  ^  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church, 

*  churchyard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  prelbyterian  or 

*  baptift  meeting-houfe ;  for  fince  I  have  refided  in  this  count^^B 

*  [Jmerica"\^  I  have  kept  fo  much  bad  company  when  hvinf^^B 

*  that  I  do  not  choofe  to  continue  it  when  dead.’ — The  Gener^^^ 
feems  to  have  had  an  excellent  talent  for  letter- writing.  Amor:^^ 
his  correfpondents  we  And  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Burke.  ;  9 
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Art.  X.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels^  colle6led  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries^  which  have  been  publijhed  in  Latin y  Frenchy  (sfc. 
with  the  Authorities  of  each.  By  the  Riv*  C.  CruttwelL  pp.  540* 
4to.  il.  5$.  boards.  Printed  for  the  Author.  London,  1790. 

APhilofopher  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  man  who 
makes  two  ftalks  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  was  raifed 
before,  is  a  greater  benefaclor  to  the  human  race  than  the  heroes 
mod  renowned  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  If  we  confiJer  di¬ 
vine  revelation  as  a  provifion  made  by  the  Supreme  Being  for 
the  happinefs  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  the  perfon  who  affifls 
us  in  our  endeavours  to  underftand  it  better,  and  who  facilitates 
bur  refearches  into  the  volume  of  infpiration,  has  a  claim  to  our 
mod  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  promoting  our  bed  inte- 
reds.  Every  attempt  to  elucidate  the  facred  feriptures  merits 
commendation ;  and  if  he  (hould  n;>t  fucceed  according  to  our 
wifhes,  he  fails  in  a  noble  attempt ;  and  w’e  mud  commend  at 
lead  his  good  intentions.  Mr.  Cruttwell  ilyles  his  book,  A 
Concordance  of  Parallels. 

The  defign  of  the  work/  he  fays,  *  has  been  to  collcft  all  the 
paflages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament,  fuppofed  to  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  concordance  of  paVallelirms, 
which  may  exhibit  in  one  view  the  frequency  of  repetition,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  expreffion  of  the  fame  fubje^t,  as  the  frequency  of  repc:ition 
and  variety  of  expreiffion  of  the  fame  word  is  exhibited  in  ordinary  con¬ 
cordances,  and  which  may  ferve  as  a  concordance  to  the  Bible  in  any 
language.  -With  refpeft  to  the  execution,  the  author  can  only  fay, 
that  neither  pains  nor  expence  have  been  wanting  on  his  part. 
Many  of  the  references,  efpecially  where  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
imaginary,  as  frequently  in  the  AlTembly’s  Annotations,  Canne,  Pool’s 
Annotations,  'Henry,  and  Gill ;  or  merely  inftances  of  a  like  phrafe 
r  idiom,  as  in  Vatablus,  Caftalio,  Drufius,  Ainfworth,  Pool’s  Sy- 
opfis,*  Le  Clerc,  &c.  might  (fome  perfons  may  think)  have  been 
rejeAcd  without  impropriety;  but  where  the  opinions  of  fo  many  and 
0  great  men  are  concerned,  the  author  has  not  taken  upon  him  to 
iferiminate.  His  principal  object  has  been  conftantly  to  give  the 
uthorities  upon  which  they  are  fcverally  received,  that  the  reader 
ay  always  be  directed  by  thofe  he  mod  approves  :  thefe  authorities 
c  ranged  in  chronological  order;  and  references,  which  are  taken 

rom  2Ln  earlier  bible  or  commentary,  are  not  repeated  from  a 
tier.*  V  .  . 


I 


Long  prefaces  were  quite  the  fafliion  in  the  laft  century ; 
nd  it  is  with  great' difficulty  that  we  can  get  through  many  of 
hem,  Mr,  Cruttwell  has  fun  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
Iocs  not  give  us  a  full  account  of  his  dcfign:  there  are  fevcral 
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things  that,  for  want  of  information  from  the  author,  we  do 
not  clearly  underftand. 

The  parallel  pafl'agcs  of  the  Apocrypha,  we  obfervc,  arc  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  work.  As  that  is  but  a  mere  human  performance, 
part  of  it  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  and  part  of  it  contrary  to  the 
mod  credible  ancient  hillorics,  we  arc  forry  to  fee. references  to 
it  interfperfed  with  the  books  of  infpired  writers,  as  if  it  were  of 
equal  authority. 

The  parallels  that  Mr.  Cruttwell  has  collcdlcd  are  by  much 
too  numerous  :  the  confequence  is,  that  in  many  inftances  the 
refemblance  is  fo  faint  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  a  fufficient  apology,  that  fomc  commentators  and 
critics  have  confidered  them  as  limilar.  It  is  well  known  that 
critics  frequently,  in  explaining  a  pafTage  of  feripture,  quote 
others  that  occur  to  their  mind  at'thc  moment,  in  which  they 
imagine  they  trace  fome  allufion,  where  a  calm  judgment  can 
perceive  no  analogy  or  connexion.  Very  often  the  quotation  is 
made,  not  from  any  idea  of  refemblance,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
critic  bimfelf,  but  becaufe  a  word  oi'  phrafe  in  the  verfe  tliat  is 
quoted,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  'fubjeft  under  his  con- 
jideration.  ’ 

Mr.  Cruttwell  dees  not  appear  to  have  made  a  fele£lIon  of 
the  beft  writers.  Many  cf  his  authorities  arc  but  of  the  fecond 
or  third  rate.  How  happens  it  that  we  do  not  find  the  names 
of  the  moft  celebrated  Englifli  and  foreign  commentators,  as 
Vitringa,  Venema,  Lampe,  and  Rofenmuller;  and  Locke, 
Pierce,  Doddridge,  &c.  ?  1  hefe  are  all  men  of  great  judgment, 
and  would  have  aflifted  him  much  in  his  work. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  reafon  why  Mr.  Cruttwell  has 
employed  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  authors  but  a  little  way ; 
for  example,  Le  Clerc  to  Eflher,  Pool’s  Synopfis  to  Ifaiab,  and 
Henry  to  Ifaiah.  Mr.  Cruttwell  muft  certainly  know  that  they 
continued  their  commentaries  farther  than  he  has  made,  ufe  of 
them.  Le  Clerc  finilhed  his  work  on  the  Old  Teftament; 
Pool  completed  his  Synopfis  on  tlie  New  as  well  as  the  Old; 
and  Henry  lived  to  conclude  his  explanation  of  the  A6fs  of  the 
Apoftles.  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  author  knew  this,  has  he 
rendered  all  that  juftice  to  the  public  that  was  due,'  in  with¬ 
holding  from  them  authorities  that  he  could  cafily  have  procured, 
and  which,  on  his  principles,  werc  'almoft  necelTary  to  render 
his  work  perfc(S  ? 

We  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  an  authority  for  every  parallel  paflage  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  confequence,  and  does  not  ^ive  any  additional  degree  of 
weight.  A  man  of  good  fenfe  would  compile  a  more  ufeful 
^coUeclion  of  this  kind  by  fol^wing  his  own  judgment  than  by 

merely 
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merely  adopting  paflages  quoted  by  the  moft  eminent  writers. 
In  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  work,  one  very  important  maxim 
which  the  author  (hould  adopt  and  keep  conftantly  in  view,  is, 
to  have  a  bias  rather  to  the  extreme  of  defect  than  of  excefs ;  and 
to  omit  what'  many  have  accounted  parallels,  rather  than  fee 
down  all  that  have  been  confidered  as  fimilar.  7'he  e^eneral 
fault  of  books  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  parallels  are  by  far  too 
numerous. 

While  we  make  thefe  remarks,  it  is  but  juftice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Mr.  Cruttwell’s  labours  (which  muft  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great)  will  be  very  ufeful  to  many,  and  may  efpe- 
cially  be  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  biblical  ftudent  in  eluci¬ 
dating  the  facred  feriptures,  by  a  comparifon  with  paflages  that 
have  been  generally  thought  to  be  parallel.  We  could  have 
wiflied  to  have  feen  this  book  printed  upon  better  paper.  But 
the  expences,  we  apprehend,  and  the  necelHty  for  bringing  the 
volume  to  market  at  a  low  price,  deterred  the  proprietor  from 
perhaps  gratifying  his  own  wifties  in  this  refpeft. 


Art.  XL  The  American  Geography^  or^  a  View  of  the  prefent 
Situation  of  the  United  States  of  America:  containing^  Ajirono* 
mical  Geography- — Geographical  Definition^ Difeovery-^  and  (?/- 
neral  Defeription  of  America  and ,  the  United  States  \  of -  ’their 
Boundaries-^  Mountains^  Lakes^  Bays-^  and  Rivers ;  Natural 
Hifioryy  ProduSiionSy  Population^  .  Government y  Agriculturey 
Commercey  ManufaSiureSy  ^nd  Hijlory- — A  concife  Account  of 
the  IV ary  and  of  the  important  Events  which  have  fucceeded.  With 
a  particular  Defcf'iption  of  Kentuckyy  the  Wejle^n  Territoryy  and 
Vermont, — Of  their  Extenty  Civil  Divifionsy  Chief  Towmy  Cli^ 
mateSy  Soilsy  Tradcy  CharaSiery  Conjiitutionsy  Courts  of  yujiiciy 
Collegesy  AcademieSy  Religiony  Ifiandsy  IndianSy  Literary  arid 
Humane  ^Societies  y  SpringSy  CuriofitieSy  Hi/lor  ieSy  iAc.  To  which 
is  addedy  an  Abridgment  of  the  Geography  of  the  B^itijhy  Spanijhy 
Frenchy  and  Dutch  Dominions  in  America  and  the  Weji  Indies.— 
Of  EuropCy  Afiay  and  Africa.  By  fedidiah  Morfe.  Illujirated 
With  Two  Sheet  MapSy  one  of  the  South erny  the  other  of  the 
Northern  States  y  from  the  late  ft  Surveys,  pp.  536.  8vo.  8s. 
boards..  Stockdale.  London,  1792. 

■\^HILE  the  geography  of  many  European  countries  is  yet 
far  from  complete,  it  is  not  furprifing  if  that  of  America 
ftiould  be  in  a  ftate  of  great  imperfection.  The  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  continent,  the  latenefs  of  its  difeovery,  the  favage 
life  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  employment  of  the  European 
feeders,  remote  from  the  cultivation  of  fcience;  all  thefe 
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circumdances  have  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  geo¬ 
graphical  refearches  in  the  weftern  world,  7'he  period,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  length  arrived,  when  the  obftruclions  to  more  cx- 
lenfive  knowledge  will  gradually  give  way;  and  geography, 
with  the  other  fcience?,  be  fucccfsfullv  cultivated  under  the  ani- 
mating  influence  of  a  free  conftitution  of  government.  The 
author  of  the  prefent  work  informs  us,  that  his  attention 
been  employed  on  it  four  years;  during  which  time  he  has 
•vlfited  the  fcveral  united  ftates,  and  maintained  an  extenfive 
correfpondence  with  men  of  fcience.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
derive  his  information  from  the  moft  authentic  fources;  and  has 
fubmitted  his  manuferipts  to  the  infpedtion  of  gentlemen  in  each 
particular  ftate,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  their  corrc£lion. 
With  this  induftry,  and  the  improvement  he  was  thence  en¬ 
abled  to  make  on  preceding  geographers,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
po(e,  that  the  prefent  fyftem,  notwithftanding  many  imperfec¬ 
tions,  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  fuch  a  nature,  muft  yet  be  fu- 
perior  in  accuracy,  refpefting  America,  to  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  publifhed. 

.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  Mr.  Morfe  feems  to  have 
chiefly  followed  the  plan  of  the  geographical  fyftems  moft  ap¬ 
proved  in  this  country ;  and  has  paid  fo  much  regard  to  fidelity 
in  compilation,  as  frequently  to  tranferibe  the  words  of  the 
author  whofe  authority  he  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  author’s  account  of  the  face  of  the  country  of  the  United 
States : 

*  The  tra6l  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  happily 
variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallies.  Some  parts 
are  rocky,  particularly  New  England,  the  north  parts  of  New  York, 
and  New  jerfey,  and  a  broad  (pace  including  the  feveraf  ridges  of 
the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run  fouth-weftward  through  Penn- 
fylvania,  V^irginia,  North  Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  dividing 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fall  into 
‘the  Mi(riffippi.  In  the  parts  eaft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
fjxty  or  feventy,  and  fometimes  more,  in  breadth,  is  level,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  ftone.  It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  by  the  curious, 
•whether  the  extenfive  trafl  of  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  fe* 
veral  ftates  fouth  of  New  York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has 
remained' in  its  prefent  form  and  fituation  ever  fince  the  flood;  or 
whether  it  has  been  made  by  the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been 
wafhed  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation 
of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances ;  or  by  earth  walhed 
out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  gulf  ftream,  and  lodged  on  the 
ccaft ;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occafioned  by  a  change  in  fonje 
other  part  of  the  earth.  Several  phenomena  deferve  confideration  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

<  X.  V 
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<  I .  It  Is  a  fail,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  who  has 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  ftates,  that  marine  ftielb, 
and  other  lubftances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea-(hore,  arc  alinoll 
invariably  found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  told  me,  that  in  finking 
a  well  many  miles  from  the  fea,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait  marih,  that  is,  marlh  grafs,  marlh 
mud,  and  brackiih  water.  In  all  this  flat  country,  until  you  come  to 
the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well,  you  find  the  water,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  frefh  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  if  you  exceed  that  depth 
two  or  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  faltifh  or  brackifh  water  that  is 
fcarccly  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up  refembles,  in  appearance 
and  fmell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait  marihes. 

*  2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found 
fand  hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  info  ridges  by  the  force 
of  water.  At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  wafhed  out  from  the 
folid  ground,  logs,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees;  and  the  whole 
bank,  from  bottom  to  top,  appears  flreaked  with  layers  of  logs, 
leaves,  and  fand.  Thcfe  appearances  are  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  where,  when  the  rivers  are 
low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  pro¬ 
ceed  down  the  rivers  toward  the  lea,  the  banks  decreafe  in  height,  but 
Hill  are  formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves,  and  logs,  fome  of  which 
are  entirely  found,  »and  appear  to  have  been  fuddenly  covered  to  a 
confiderable  depth. 

*  3.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  dates  fre¬ 
quently  vary  their  channels ;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  are 
conftantly  filling  up;  and  that  the  land  in  many  places  annually  in¬ 
fringes  upon  the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fadt,  that  no  longer 
ago  than  1771,  at  Ca^ Lookout  on  the  coail  of  North  Carolina,  in 
about  latitude  34®  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious 
enough  to  receive  an  hundred  fail  of  (hipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good 
depth  of  water.  It  is  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground.  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  frequent  along  the  coail. 

*  It  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defeent  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  by  meafurement,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  fea  board.  This  defeent  continues,  as  is  demonftrated  by  found¬ 
ings,  far  into  the  fea. 

*  4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  is  proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  didance  frqm 
the  mountains.  When  you  fird  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  didance,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large 
mixture  of  fand  and  Ihining  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  towards 
the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs  coarfe,  and  foon  in  proportion  as  you  advance 
the  foil  is  finer  and  finer,  until  finally  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fine',  that 
u  confolidates  into  perfeft  clay ;  but  a  clay  of  a  particular  quality, 
for  a  great  part  of  it  has  intermixed  with  it  reddilh  llrcaks  and  veins 
like  a  fpecies  of  ochre,  brought  probably  from  the  red4ands  which  lie 
up  towards  the  mountains*  This  clay,  when  dug  up  and  expofed  to 
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the  weather,  will  diflblve  into  a  fine  mould,  without  the  lead* mixture 
of  fand,  or  any  gritty  fubl*ance  whatever.  New  we  know  that  run- 
ing  waters,  uhen  tin  bid,  will  depofit,  firft,  the  coarfeli  and  heaviell 
partxles,  mediately,  thole  of  the  leveral  iniermeciate  degrees  of  fine- 
1  efs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  are  the  moft  liglit  and  iubtle;  and 
fuch,  in  fail,  is  the  genet al  quality  of  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the 
louthern  rivers. 

*  5.  It  is  a  well-known  f^£l,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  diredt  line,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  two  hundred,  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
coliedlion  of  oyftcr-lhells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  north- 
eaft  and  fouth-well  diredlion,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coall,  in 
three  diitind  ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in . 
breadth.  The  ridges  commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been 
traced  as  far  fouth  as  the  northern  branches  of  the  Altamaha  river. 
They  are  found  in  fuch  quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry 
them  away  in  large  boat  loads,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime-water, 
to  be  ufed  in  the  manufadlure  of  indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and 
thoufands  of  tons  Hill  remaining.  The  queftion  is,  how  came  they 
here  ?  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither 
is  it  probable  that  they  were  conveyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a 
dillance  from  the  place  where  oyiiers  are  now  found.  The  uncivilifed 
natives,  agreeably  to  their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  lather 
have  removed  to  the  fea-(hore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  la¬ 
bour  in  procuring  oyflers.  Befides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them 
would  have  been  infurmountable.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a 
llrong  current  in  the  river  againft  them,  an  obftacle  which  would  not 
have  been  eafily  overcome  by  the  Indians,  who  have  ever  had  a  great 
averfion  to  labour,  but,  could  they  have  fur  mounted  this  difficulty, 
oyfters  conveyed  fuch  a  diftance  either  by  land  or  water  in  fo  warm  a 
climate,  would  have  fpoiled  on  the  paffage,  and  have  become  ufelefs. 
The  circumltance  of  thefe  fhells  being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at 
fo  great  a  difiance  from  the  fea,  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no 
other  way  than  by  fuppofing  that  the  fea-fcore  was  formerly  near  this 
bed  of  fhells,  and  that  the  ocean  has  fince,  by  the  operation  of  certain 
caufes  not  yet  fully  inveltigated,  receded.  Thefe  phenomena,  it  is 
prefumed,  will  authorife  this  conclufion,  that  a  great  part  of  the  flat 
country  which  fpreads  eafterly  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had,  in 
fume  pail  period,  a  fuperincumbent  fea;  or  rather  that  the  conftant 
accretion  of  foil  from  the  various  caufes  before  hinted  at,  has  forced 
it  to  retire.’ 

It  deferves  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  maps  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  work  ;  but  the  author  entertains  hopes  of  being 
enabled  to  increafe  the  number  in  future  editions.  Indeed,  the 
execution  of  accurate  maps,  in  every  civilifed  country,  highly 
merits  the  liberal  encouragement  of  their  refpe£tive  govern¬ 
ments  ;  and,  without  fuch  affiflance,  the  efforts  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  can  never  be  confidered  as  adequate  to  fo  arduous  and 
expenlive  an  undertaking. 
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Art.  XII.  Letters  from  France  containing  many  new  Anecdotes 
relative  to  the  French  Rtvolution^  and  the  prefent  State  of 
French  Manners.  By  Helen  Maria  IViliiams:  VoL  IL  pp«  206,  • 
i2nno.  3s.  fewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1792. 

The  revolution  in  France  numbers  among  its  partizans  all 
perfons  of  warm  imaginations  ;  thofe  who  have  admired  in  ' 
filence  philofophical  romances,  now  fuppofe  the  pradticability  of 
their  fchemes ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  he  living,  would 
find  his  Utopian  fyftem  to  be  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  mere 
cfFufion  of  the  fancy.  We  are  not  then  to  be  furprifed  if  the. 
fufeeptibility  of  the  feminine  mind  receives  more  ardent  impref- 
fions  even  than  that  of  the  moft  honeft  patriots ;  and  when  the 
imagination  is  confidered  as  pairiotifniy  every  literary  female  be¬ 
comes  a  patriot.  The  prefent  revolution  is  not  charaderifed 
by  the  gloomy  aufterity  of  the  Puritans ;  it  is  a  revolution  per-» 
fedtly  d  la  Fran^oije.^  lively,  engaging,  and  prodigal  of  promifes.  • 
The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  numerous  produdtions 
which  owe  their  birth  to  this  great  national  change.  But  it  is 
notfo  much  addrefled  to  the  fagacious  politicians  of  the  day,  as‘ 
to  the  more  amiable,  though  perhaps  lefs  fagacious  ones ;  wc 
mean  the  politicians  in  petticoats.  Its  writer  is  a  female  demo- 
crate,  and  female  democrates  ftiould  be  its  readers. 

This  warmth  in  the  compofitions  of  our  lively  authorefs  is 
more  defedlive  in  \itr  prof e  than  in  her  verfe.  in  profe  we  feek 
for  fomething  more  than  the  ebullitions,  however  elegant,  of  an* 
inflamed  imagination ;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  an  innocent  ^ 
play  on  words,  we  feek  for  novel  anecdotes.^  but  not  for  the  anecr  * 
dotes  of  a  novel.  Every  trivial  circumftance  receives,  from  the 
pen  of  Mifs  Williams,  a  peculiar  grace ;  but  it  is  in  the  great 
exertions  of  the  people  whom  (he  admires,  that  we  are  left  to 
wifh  for  fomething,  of  which  probably  her  verfatile  and  ardent 
difpofitions  are  incapable.  Her  colours  are  fometimes  fo  evi-  - 
dently  blended  on  the  pallet  of  her  fancy,  that  we  fear,  in  other  . 
inftances,  to  truft  to  her  reprefentations.  A  little  narrative 
which  ftie  has  given  us  in  thefe  letters  may  perhaps  be  founded 
in  fadf,  but  is  certainly  embelliflied  with  all  the  luxuriance  of 
romance.  Much  as  we  allow  to  the  freedom  of  epiftolary  com- 
pofition,  m  private  letters  written  pro  bono  publico^  we  muft  blame 
that  enthufiafm  which,  negledfing  to  follow  the  chain  of  events, 
only  fixes  on  thofe  which  are  moft  adapted  to  ftrike  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  to  cherifh  the  paflions  of  one  party. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mifs  Williams  to  collcdl 
the  fmall  talk  of  the  French  patriots;  and  this  talk  (he  has  exe¬ 
cuted  with  all  the  ability  peculiar  to  her  fcx.  Wc  (hall  feledi  fome 
''  paflages 
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pafTages  from  this  little  volume,  which  wc  conceive  will  be  one 
means  of  recommending  the  work  itfcif. 

■  T  he  following  concile  letter  we  (hall  give  entire.  It  difplays 
a  fublime  fentiment  of  the  heroifm  of  the  people  : 

•  Wc  left  our  friends  in  Normandy  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have 
pitched  our  tent  at  Orleans.  Cur  journey  furnifhed  many  agreci.ble 
iobjedls  of  reflcdlion  to  my  mind,  which  you  well  know  has  itrongly 
caught  the  contagion  of  French  patriotifm. 

*  On  the  windows  of  every  inn  at  which  we  ftopt  wc  faw  the 
little  lamps  ft  ill  fixed,  which  had  been  lighted  at  the  fetes,  given  in 
every  town  upon  the  completion  of  the  conflitution.  In  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  through' which  we  pafTed,  I  read,  inferibed  ii)  great  charadlers, 
•  La  Liberte,  ou  la  Mort  In  feveral  places  1  heard  that  the  work¬ 
men  had  contributed  fo  many  days  labour  towards  the  expence  of 
fending  men  to  the  frontiers.  In  (hort,  wherever  we  journeyed,  li¬ 
berty  i^med  to  have  run  like  ele&ric  fire  along  the  country,  and  per¬ 
vaded  every  objeft  in  its  pafTage.  Do  you  think  all  the  Auftrlans  of 
the  earth  will  fubdue  this  people?  Oh,  no ;  nothing  is  more  true,  than 
that  a  people  are  free  whenever,  with  one  fublime  fentiment,  they*  de¬ 
termine  to  be  fo.  By  the  way,  1  have  heard  Homer  laughed  at  by  fome 
critics,  for  making  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  repeat  at  the  fame 
time  the  fame  fentiment ;  yet  (bmething  of  this  fort  adually  happened 
at  the  taking  of  the  Baftile.  The  canonneers  called  cut  to  the  people 
to  retire  ;  •  Car,  difoient  ils,  vous  perirez  inutilement  f The  peo¬ 
ple,  as  if  animated  by  one  foul,  inftantly  replied,  *  Non,  non,  ce  ne 
iera  pas  inutilement ;  nous  remplirons  le  foft'e  de  nos  cadavresj.’ 

‘  When  we  drew  near  Orleans  we  faw  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  covered  with  grapes,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  in  gathering  the  vintage.  This  feene  gave  me  a  new  image 
of  plenty,  a  new  afped  of  the  riches  of  Nature,  which  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  contemplate  without  the  moft  pleafing  emotion,*  &c. 

The  following  anecdote  is  charafteriftic  of  that  republican 
Cmplicity  of  which  even  the  gay  Frenchman  is  folicitous  fince 
the  revolution  has  taken  place  : 

*  *  The  greateft  fimplicity  in  drefs  is  obferved,  and  is  fometimes  car¬ 
ried  even  to  negligence.  Every  man  feems  at  pains  to  Ihevv  that  he 
has  wailed  as  few  moments  as  it  was  poflible  at  his  toilette,  and  that 
his  mind  is  bent  on  higher  cares  than  the  cmbelliihnient  of  his  perfon. 
I  am  told  that  this  revolution  in  drefs  and  manners,  this  fubverfion  of 
the  ancient  laws  of  etiquette,  has  excited  fuch  a  degree  of  furprife  and 
ponder  in  the  king’s  attendants  at  the  Thuilleries,  that,  notwith- 
ilanding  this  is  the  fourth  year  of  French. liberty,  thofe  gentlemen 
have  not  yet  got  the  better  of  their  aftoniihmenc.  Nothing,  it  is  faid, 
can  exceed  the  minute  curioiity,  and  the  expreffive  looks,  Ihrugs,  and 
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geftures,  with  which- they  examine  the  drefs  of  the  memhers  of  the 
National  AfTembly,  when  fent  oh  deputations  to  the  king.  It  is  known 
that  thefe  gentlemen  in  waiting,  having  no  idea  of  dignity,  unac- 
coutred  with  a  fword  and  bag,  were  dilpofed  to  treat  the  deputations 
from  the  National  Aflembly  with  contempt,  till  Mirabeau  look  the 
trouble  to  give  them  a  lefibn  on  that  fubjei^. 

'  He  was  fent  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  National  AfTem- 
bly  to  the  king.  The  attendants,  inllead  of  going  to  inform  his  ma- 
jeily  that  they  defired  an  audience,  kept  them  waiting  in  the  ami- 
chamber.  Mirabeau,  however,  did  not  wait  long.  He  rofe  from  his 
feat,  and,  with  that  commanding  afpedland  emphatic  tone  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  walking  up  to  a  ci-devant  duke,  he  faid,  *  Monheur 
je  vous  orJonne  d’aDer  dire  au  roi  que  les  reprefentans  de  la  nation 
f'ran9oire  font  ici  He  was  obeyed  without  one  moment’s  heil- 
UtioQ.’ 

$  ^ 

The  enthufiafm  of  our  fair  writer  breaks  forth -in  all  its  luftre 
in  the  following  ftriftures  on  the  fuperior  fenfibility  of  the 
French  to  that  tender  fympathy  which,  however  poignantly  aa 
Englilhman  may  feel,  he  confiders  it  as  unmanly  to  cxprels. 

•  I  obferve  with  pleafure  a  proof  which  the  Paridans  give  of  that 
general  veneration  for  genius  which  prevails  in  this  city,  by  calling 
Kveral  of  the  ftreets  of  Paris  after  the  names  of  celebrated  men.  Here 
is  the  quay  of  Voltaire,  the  flreet  of  J.  J .  Rouffeau,  the  ftreet  of  Mira¬ 
beau,  and,  fince  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Cerutti,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
a  patriot,  the  people  have  made  the  ci-de^ant  ftreet  of  Artois  drop 
its  ariftocratical  pretenfions,  and  aftfume  the  name  of  Cerutti. 

*  Why  is  no  ftreet  or  fquare  in  London  named  after  Pope,  Milton* 
or,  to  rife  to  the  higheft  climax  of  human  genius,  after  Shaklbeare? 
We  feem  to  have  a  ftrange  dread  in  England^of  indulging  any  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  however  laudable.  We  are  very  apt  to  wrap  up  our  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  unrelenting  feverity  of  wifdom  on  occalions  when  it  would 
be  far  more  amiable  to  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  the  heart.  You 
will  fee  Frenchmen  bathed  in  tears  at  a  tragedy.  An  Englilhmaa 
has  quite  as  much  fenfibility  to  a  generous  or  tender  fentiment;  but 
he  thinks  it  would  be  unmanly  to  weep ;  and,  though  perhaps  half- 
choaked  with  emotion,  he  fcorns  to  be  overcome,  contrives  to  gain  the 
viftory  over  his  feelings,  and  throws  into  his  countenance  as  muck 
apathy  as  he  can  well  wiflx. 

‘  W^e  have  alfo  fuch  a  profound  dread  of  ridicule  in  England ;  we 
are  fo  afraid  of  one  another,  that  inftcad  of  going  into  company  with 
the  hope  of  pleafing,  we  only  entertain  the  humble  defire  of  cfcaping 
cenfure.  A  French  fociety,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  enthufiafm  and 
nonchalance,  ventures  on  a  thoufand  traits  of  fentiment  and  fprightly 
fallies,  which  make  the  hours  pafs  away  agreeably ;  but  which  aa 
Englilh  company  would  not  hazard  for  the  world;  but 


.  •  Sir.  I  enUr  you  to  go  and  inform  the  king  that  the  r^prefenta- 
tives  of  the  French  nation  are  here. 

^  — «  do 
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■  ■■■■  - - *  do  a  wilful  ftillnefs  entertain,  *  .  •  , 

With  purpofe  to  be  drefs’d  in  an  opinion 
Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

-  - 1  do  know  of  thofe, .  .  , 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife,  -  . 

For  frying  nothing/— — 

And  yet  I  can  find  no  other  reafon  for  the  Englifli  going  into  com¬ 
pany  with  their  minds  in  complete  armour,  and  their  underltandings 
always  in  a  poftare  of  defence,  except  that  an  Fnglilh  man*  cannot  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  and  that  a  Frenchman  can  ;  for  1  do  not  believe  there 
is  more  good-nature  in  France  than  in  England.  1  have  heard  a 
^gentleman  allege,  that  French  and  Englilh  conve'rfation  amounted  to 
the  fame  thing ;  for,  faid  he,  ‘  JLcs  Anglois  ne  difent  r/V/i,  et  les- 
Franjois  difent  des 

On  the, whole,  though  thefe  letters  will  not  add  much  to  the 
celebrity  of  Mifs  Williams,  they  will  not  detradl  from  it^  They 
feem  to  have  been  written  with  great  facility ;  and  the  writer 
appears  to  have  known  that  her  name  would  have  fomc  power  to 
fanAion  a  volume,  which  had  otherwife  not  had  thofe  claims  to 
our  attention,  which  this  (light  work  has  excited.  . 
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f  Concluded.  ] 

P'ROM  Bofton  M.  Brifibt  travelled  over  land  to  New- York. 

Some  occurrences  which  took  place  in  this  part  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  give  hirn  opportunity  of  relating  a  few  particulars  re- 
^<ding  General  Putnam,  who  made  fuch  a  confpicuous  figure 
during  the  American  war.  After  telling  us  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  defeend  into  a  cavern,  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round 
his  body,  with  a  torch  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  fuzec  in  the 
other,  and  to  kill  a  (he- wolf  of  a  monftrous  fize,  which  had 
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been  the  terror  of  all  Connedlicut,  and  which  had  fled  thither 
for  flielter,  he  continues  thus  :  ‘  I  cannot  mention  the  name  6f 
Putnam,  fo  celebrated  in  the  American  annals,  without  relating 
•fome  anecdotes  of  him  little  known  in  Eufope,  which  will  give 
you  a  very  high  idea  of  his  intrepidity  i  for  this  ds  the  diitin- 
‘guilhing  charadteriftic  of  that  famous  warrior.  . 

‘  .With  the  intrepidity,  he  pofleiTed  alfo  the  energetic  laconifm 
of  a  Spartan.  A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Englifli  continental  troops,  was  one  day,  during  the  late 
war,  taken  up  in  his  camp  as  a  fov.  Governor  Tryon,  who 
commiinded  thefc  troops,  claimed  him  as  an  Englilh  officer,  and 
reprefeftted  to  Putnam  how  criminal  it  would  be  to  hang  a  man 
who  had  a  brevet  from  his  Britannic  majelfy,  and  to  'what  ter¬ 
rible  vtngeance  he  would  expofe  himfelf.  The  anfwer  which 
Putnarh  returned  was  in  the  following  words : 

I 

‘  Nathan  Palmer,  lieutenant  in  the  fervice  of  your  king,  has 
been  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  Jpy,  He  has  been  condemned  as  a 
and  you  may  reft  alTured  that  he  will  be  hanged  as’a Jpy.' 

‘  P.  S. — ^Afternoon.  *  Israel  Putnam* 

‘  He  is  hung/  . 

*  The  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  Putnam’s  intrepidity  is, 
his  having  ventured  to  pafs  in  a  boat  the  dreadful  falls  of 
Hudfon’s  river.  This  happened  in  the  famous  war  of  1756, 
'when  Putnam  fought  againft  the  French  and  the  favages  their 
allies.  At  that  period  he  was  with^a  boat  and  five  men  on  the 
caftern  fhore  of  the  river,  near  the  falls.  Some,  of  his  people, 
on  the  other  fide,  gave  him  to  underftand  by  fignals^  that  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  favages  were  advancing  to  furround  him,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  moment  to*  lofc.  '  Putnam  now  found  that  he 
had  the  choice  of  three  things :  to  remain  and  fell  his  life  at  as 
Mear  a  rate  as  he  could ;  to  attempt  to  crofs  to  the  other  fide, 
and  run  the  rifk  of  being  killed  bythc  enemy’s  (hot  ;*  or  to  try 
to  pafs  the  falls,  almoft  certain  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  them* 
In  this  fituation  Putnam,  without  hefitation,  jumped  into  the 
boat,'  and  was  fo  expeditious,  that  one  of  his  companions,  who 
Was  at  a'little  diftance,  had  not  time  to  join  him,  and  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to:  the  barbarity  of  the  favages.  The  favages  arrived  alfo 
titne  enough  to  fire  upon  the  boat;  but  fcarcely  had  Putnam 
‘got  without  reach  of  their  fuzees,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  curr 
*rent,^  when  death,  which  he  had  efcaped,  prefented  itfelf  to  him 
uhder^the 'moft  terrible  appearances.  Rocks,*^whofe  point^ 
Ttrmmits  rofe  above  the  water ;  mafles  of  trees  half  buried  in  the 
^waves,  deftruefive  whirlpools,  and  impetuous  falls,  for  about  4 
Sprarter  of  a*  mile,  left  him  fcarcely  any  hopes  of  cfcaping.  Put- 
’  ^  nam. 
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nam^  however,  trufting  in  the  fupport  of*  Providence,  whofr 
proicdlion  he  had  fo  often  experienced,  placed  himfelf  quietly  at 
the  helm,  and  directed  it  with  the  utmoft  compofure.  His  corn-* 
paniong  beheld  him,  with  admiration,  terror,  and  allonilhment, 
Ikilfully  avoid  the  rocks  and  threatening  waves,  which  feemed 
every  moment  ready  to  overwhelm  him.  Sometimes  they  faw 
him  difappear,  fon^etimes  rife  above  the  current^  and  at  length 
force  his  way  through  the  only  pallage  which  exifted,  until  he 
reached  the  fmooth  part  of  the  river  below  the  falls.*  ^ 

Notwithftanding  M.  Briflbt's  high  idea  of  Americar^  morals, 
he  allows  that  Englifn  luxury  begins  to  difplay  itfelf^jit  New 
York.  The  ladies  there  ufc  lilk  fluffs,  gauzes,  and  hats.  Nay, 
they  even  employ /Wz^r/rr,  and  drefs  their  hair  according  to  the 
neweft  fafhlon.  Carriages  are  rare ;  but  they  are  elegat^t.  I'he 
drefs  of  the  men  is  much  more  Ample.  I'hey  defpife  perfonal 
ornaments ;  but  they  make  up  for  this  fimplicity  by  magnificence 
at  their  tables.  The  moft  exquifite  wines  are  feen  upon 
them.  At  almoft  all  the  dinners  at  which  M.  Briflbt  was 
prefent  in  America,  the  health  of  M.  la  Fayette  was  given  as  a 
toaft.  The  Americans  mention  his  name  with  pleafure,  and 
confider  him  as  one  of  their  beft  friends: 

At  Philadelphia  M.  Briflbt  vifited  the  fchool  for  inftrufting 
negroes,  firft  cftablKhed  by  Mr.  Benezet,  a  refpedlable  quaker, 
born  at  St.  Quentin’s,  in  Picardy,  to  whom  he  pays  a  juft  tri¬ 
bute  of  applaufe.  Another  quaker  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  was  John  Woolmanii, 
born  in  1720.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  to  extend  the  doftrine 
of  his  fe£f,  but  always  on  foot,  and  without  any  provifions  ;  for 
he  wifhed  to  imitate  the  apoftles.  He  entertained  fuch  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  flavery  of  the  negroes,  that  he  would  never  tafle 
any  thing  produced  by  their  labour.  In  1772  he  made  a  voyage 
to  England,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  brethren ;  and  died 
here  of  the  finall-pox,  leaving  feveral  excellent  works  behind 
him,  and,  among  others,  one  entitled,  Conjiderations  on  the  Slavery 
of  the  Negroes* 

Since  the  Americans  teftify  fuch  an  averfion  to  flavery,  they 
have  begun  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
maple-tree,  which  produces  a  fugar  little  inferior,  or /perhaps 
equal,  to  that  of  the  fugar-cane.  This  tree  grows  naturally, 
and  is  eafily  propagated,  efpecially  in  the  north.  All  America 
feems  to  be  covered  with  it,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  1  he 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tliis  tree  were  taught  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  by  the  ravages.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  virtues  of  many  vegetable  produftions  has  bccji 
procured  from  a  like  fource.  The  favages  of  Canada  mixed 
maple  fugar  with  the  meal  of  wheat,  or  maize,  and  formed  a 
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paftc  of  it,  which  they  preferved  to  fervc  them  as  provifion  m 
their  long  journeys.  They  found  it  a  moft  nourllhing  kind  of 
food.  No  preparation  is  neceflary  to  extrad  the  fap  of  the 
maple-tree.  It  flows  in  March,  a. id  each  tree  yields,  without 
fuftaining  any  injury,  about  fifty  or  fixty  pints,  from  which  may 
be  made  at  leaft  five  pounds  of  fugar.  ‘  Mr.  Drinker,  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  laft  fpring  (1787)  made  fixty  barrels  of  this  fugar 
from  maple  juice,  colle£fed  on  his  eftate  near  the  Delawar ;  and 
he -has  publiftied  a  pamphlet  on  the  beft  proccfs  for  boiling  it. 
Edward  Pennington,  who  was  once  a  refiner  in  the  ifles,  and 
refides  now  at  Philadelphia,  has  found  that  this  fugar  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  grain,  colour,  and  taftc;  and  Dr. 
Rufti,  an  excellent  chemift,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the 
.  fame  nature.’ 

Of  Philadelphia  the  author  gives  a  long  account.  He  gives 
us  alfo  fome  curious  cbfervations  cn  the  longevity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  manners  and  private 
life  of  the  quakers ;  but  our  want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  him.  The  caufe  of  the  quakers  he  indeed  pleads  in  a 
very  warm  manner,  and  vindicates  their  chara£ler  from  the  af- 
perfions  thrown  out  againft  them  by  M.  Chattelleux  and  other 
writers.  After  a  long  account  of  the  ftate  of  that  refpeftable 
feft  in  America,  we  have  a  relation  of  the  author’s  vifit  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington,  in  Virginia,  with  which  we  fhall  conclude 
this  article: 

‘  Scarcely  had  I  arrived  at  Alexandria,’  fays  he,  ^  when  I 
proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon^  a  beautiful  feat  inhabited  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Waftiington,  ten  miles  lower  on  the  river.  I  traverled  a 
great  deal  of  wood,  and  having  paflTed  two  little  hills,  difeovered 
a  manfion  elegantly  fimple  and  beautiful  in  its  appearance. 
Before  it  are  fome  grafs  plats,  kept  in  excellent  order.  On  the 
one  fide  ftand  the  ftables,  and  on  the  other  a  green-houfe,  in 
which  are  employed  fome  negroes.  In  a  kind  of  inner  yard  you 
perceive  turkeys,  ducks,  geele,  and  other  domeftic  fowls.  From 
this  houfe,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Potowmac  river, 
there  is  a  moft  delightful  profpeft.  On  this  fide  there  is  a  vaft, 
and  very  high  portico.  The  interior  part  of  it  is  extenfive,  and 
laid  out  in  a  very  commodious  manner.  On  the  outfide  it  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  cement  and  varnifli,  which  renders  it 
almoft  impenetrable  to  rain.  The  General  did  not  arrive  till 
the  evening.  He  returned,  very  much  fatigued,  from  a  tour 
through  part  of  his  domains,  in  which  he  was  tracing  out  a 
highway.  You  have  heard  him  often  compared  to  Cincinnatus: 
the  comparifon  is  juft.  This'  celebrated  general  is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  plain  farmer,  continually  employed  with  the  care  * 
of  his  farm^  as  he  calls  it  5  inr  iiriproving  the  culiivation  of  it, 
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and  erefting  barns.  He  (hewed  me  one  he  had  built,  which  was 
an  immenfe  edifice,  about  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
breadth  proportionable.  It  was.deftined  to  contain  corn,,  pota¬ 
toes,  turneps,  &c. ;  around  it  he  caufed  ftables  to  be  conftruded 
for  all  his  cattle,  horfes  and  afl'es,  the  race  of  which,  unknown 
in  this  country,  he  wifhes  to  multiply.  This  building  is  fo  ex- 

•  cellently  difpofed,  that  a  man  may  fill  all  the  racks  with  hay,  or 
potatoes,  very  fpeedily,  and  without  danger.  The  General 
told  me  that  he  had  built  it  after  a  plan  tranfmitted  to  him  by 
that  celebrated  Englilh  farmer  Arthur  Young  ;  but  that  he  had 
made  feveral  improvements  on  it.  This  building  is  of  brick 
made  upon  the  fpot;  all  the  reft  of^the  materials,  except  the 

•  beams  of.  the  roof  and  the  (hingles  that  cover  them,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  purchafe,  as  he  was  prefl'ed  in  point  of  time, 

,  were  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  told  ,  me  that  this 
granary  coft  him  no  more  than  three  hundred  pounds.  In 
France  it  would  have  coft  more  than  three  thoufand.  This  year 
.  he  had  planted  feven  hundred  bulhels  of  pptatoes :  all  this  was 
new  in  Virginia,  where  there  were  neither  barns,  nor  provi- 
fions  for  cattle. 

^  His  horfes,  afles,  and  mules,  were  feeding  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  meadows.  He  told  us  that  he  intended  to  fet  an  example  to 
his  countrymen,  by  forming  artificial  meadows,  which  are  there 
fp  uncommon,  and  yet  fo  neceflary ;  for  the  cattle  in  winter  are 
often  deftitute  of  provifion.  His  mules  are  brought  from, a 
.great  diftance.  He  had  a  mbft  fuperb'  ftallion,  which  .will  pro¬ 
pagate  the  breed  of  beautiful  horfes  in  that  country.  He  (hewed 
u$  two  fine  afles  which  he  had  procured  from  Malta  and  Spain. 

‘  His  three  hundred  negroes  were  .diftributed  in  log-houfes 
fcattered  over  his  eftate,  which  in  this  part  confifts  of  more  than 
ten  thoufand  acres. 

‘  Colonel  Humphreys,  that  poet  of  whom  I  have  already 
fpoken,  who  lives  with  him.  in  quality  of  fccretary,  afliired  me 
^at  all  his  eftates  comprehend  more.than  two  hundred  thoufand 
acres.  ’  * 

‘  The  General  fent  to  England  for  a  (kilful  EnglKh  farmqf, 
•whom  he  has  entrufted  with  the  care  of  fuperintending  his  farms. 

*  Every  thing  in  the  Generals  houfe  is  Ample.  His  table  is 
•good,  but  without  pomp ;  regularity  is  difplayed  throughout  all 
his  domeftic  economy.  Mrs.  Wa(hington  conduits  every  thing; 
and  joins  to  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  houfe  wife,  that  Ample 
•dignity  which  ought  to  charafterife  a  woman,  whofe  hufband  has 
a(^ed  a  diftingui(hed  part  on  the  public  theatre.  To  this  (he 
adds  alfo  that  urbanity  and  that  attention  to  ftrangers,  which 
: give  fuch  charms  to  hofpitality.,  The  fame  virtues ;  appear  in 
her.niecci  whofe  manners  are  fo  interefting  i  but  unhappily  (be 
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feems  to  be  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  to  enjoy  a  very  in¬ 
different  ftate  of  health. 

‘You  have  often  heard  me  blame  M.  Chatellux  for  giving 
too  high  a  colouring  to  the  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  General 
Wafliington.  To  give  prctenfions  to  a  man  who  has  none,  is 
a  real  abfurdity.  The  General’s  goodnefs  appears  in  his  looks. 
They  have  no  longer  that  brilliancy  which  his  officers  found  in 
them  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  they  are  ftill 
animated  in  converfation.  His  features  are  far  from  having  any 
thing  charafteriftic  in  them;  and  this  has  always  made » it  fo 
difficult  to  catch  them ;  for  there  are  few  paintings  of  him  which 
refcmble  the  original.  All  his  anfwers  are  directly  to  the  pur- 
pofe;  he  announces  great  prudence,  and  much  diffidence  of 
himft^;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  charafter  firm  and  unfhaken  in 
the  plans  which  he  has  once  adopted.  His  modefty  muft  afto- 
niffi  every  Frenchman*.  He  fpeaks  of  the  American  war  as  if 
he  had  not  dire£led  it ;  and  of  his  vidlories  with  an  indifference 
which  foreigners  would  not  exhibit.  I  never  faw  him  throw 
afide  that  coolnefs  by  which  he  is  charadlerifed,  and  become 
I  warm,  but  when  he  talked  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  America.  The 
"  divifions  of  his  country  harrow  up  his  foul :  he  perceives  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  uniting  all  the  friends  of  liberty  around  a  central  point, 
and  of  giving  energy  to  government.  He  is  ftill  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  ffiat  repofe  in  which  his  happinefs  confifts  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  ^  Happinefs,’  faid  he  to  me  one  day,  ‘  is  not  to  be 
found  amidft  the_grand^urs  andjtumult  of  ^life.’  This  phllofo- 
pher  was  fo  convinced  of  the  above  truth,  that  fince  the  time'  pf 
his  retreat  from  the  world,  he  has  broken  off  all  kind  of  political 
correfpondence,  and  renounced  all  places;  and  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  much'  felfi  denial,  dlfintereftednefs,  and  modefty, 
ffiis  aftoniflilng  man  has  enemies  !  He  has  been  torn  to  pieces 
in  newfpapers,  and  accufed  of  ambition  and  intrigues,  while  his 
whple  life,  and  all  America,  atteft  the  integrity  of  his  aftions. 
Virginia  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  in  which  he  has  one- 
niies ;  for  every  where  elfc  I  never  heard  his  name  pronounced 
without  a  mixture  of  refpeft,  gratitude,  and  aftbftion.  The 
Americans,  it  would  appear,  call  him  their  father.  Wafliing- 
ton,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  moft  celebrated  war¬ 
riors;  but  he  is  the  model  of  a  republican;  he  exhibits  .all  the 
qualities,  and  all  the  virtues  of  one. 
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*  Tacitus  gives  a  portrait  of  Germanicus  which  contains  many  fca- 
^res  in  Uie  character  of  Wafliington.  Tanta  HU  comitas  in  fociosy  man- 
hofitSy  njifuque  it  audit u  juxta  njenerabilis^  cum  mogniiudinem 
^tgrdvitatem  fumma  fortun/e  retin eret  invidiam  et  adregantiam  effugerat. 

*NC.REV,V0X„XX.  juiv  1792.  ^ 
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‘  He  mentioned  M.  la  Fayette  to  me  with  great  affeftion ;  h6 
confidered  him  as  his  fon;  and  he  forefaw,  with  a'  mixture  of 
joy  and  uneafmefsj  the  part  he  was  going  to  a6l  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  about  to  take  place*  in  France,  He  did  not, 
however,  clearly  forefee  the  iffue  of  that  revolution.  If,  on  one 
fide,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ardour  of  the  French  in  pro- 
ceeding  to  extremes,  he  knew,  on  the  other,  their  profound  ve- 
neration  for  thofe  ancient  monarchical  governments,  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  which  appeared  to  him  fo  ridiculous. 

‘  Having  fpent  about  three  days  in  the  houfe  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  man,  who  treated  me  with  much  frlendlhip,  and  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  information  refpedling  the  late  war,  and  the 

•  prefent  fituation  of  the  United  States,  I  returned  to  Alexandria/ 

Thefe  travels  contain  many  ufeful  and  interefting  particulars 
concerning  the  United  States ;  and  though  wc  cannot,  iA  every 

•  thing,  fubferibe  to  the  author’s  ideas,  we  think  his  obfervations, 
upon  the  whole,  pertinent  and  judicious.  The  third  volume  is 
onlv  a  reoublication  of  a  treatile  written  by  M.  Briflbt.  in  con- 


only  a  republication  of  a  treatile  written  by  M.  Briflbt,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  bis  friend  M.  Claviere,  on  the  importance  of  the 
American  revolution  to  the  happinefs  of  France,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantages  which  the  two  countries  may  derive  from  2 
mutual  commerce.  As  this  work  appeared  fome  years  ago,  and 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifb,  we  think  it  unncceffary  to  faf 
any  thing  farther  of  it  here. 

Since  this  article  was  written  an  Engliih  tranilation  of  thei 
travels  has  appeared. 
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MiSCEtLANEOes. 


Art.  14.  Memoirs  of  the  Fir  ft  Forty -fi^e  Yean  of  the  Life 
Lackington^  the  prefent  Bookfeller  in  Cbifwell-Street,  Moorfeldst  lA 
don.  IVritiiH  by  himfelf.  In  Forty  fix  Letters  to  a  Friend.  , 
Yriple  Dedication :  i.  To  the  Public  \  2.  To  RefpeSiable  Boohfell^^ 
To  Sordid  Bookfellers.  ^  New  Edition,  correBed,  and  much  t 
larged ;  interfperjed  njoitb  *  fnany  original  humorous  Stories  and 
jhuedotes.  pp.  486.  8vo.  5  s.  boards.  Printed  for  the  Autic 
No.  46  and  47,  Chifwcll-Strcct,  London,  l^^2* 


IN  our  Review  for  November,  1791,  we  took  notice  of  the 
edition  of  thefe  entertaining,  and  fomewhat  eccentric, 


^  ciiiciuiiiJiiig,  iinu  lumcwnai  cccencTic,  nicuiw*' 

It  gare  us  ienfibie  pleafnre  to  annoance  to  the  world  the  progr^' 
’  "faccefsful  tndufiry.  By  the  early  appearance  of  this  improred 
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^  are  in-  hof^s  that  I^ckington’s  Memoirs  have  become  the  Fade 
Iflecum  of  every  fober  and  thinking  young  man  of  bufinefs;  and  that 
his  book,  like  Elijah’s  mantle,  will  communicate  at  lead  a  portion  of 
his  Ipirit  to  the  rifing  generation. 

Our  ^[^e  account  of  this,  publication  when  it  firlt  appeared, 
wherein  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  give  our  readers  a  latlsfac- 
tory  idea  of  the  work;  rfcndcrs  an'y  detail  of  this  ieedn’d  edition  un- 
neceffary;  for,  though  the  prefent  additions  are  very,  confidcrablc’ 
(amounting  to  152  pages),  yet  they  are  fo  mneh  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  former  matter,  that  what  we  had  faid  of  the  book  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  date,  may,  with  the  drifteft  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  prefent 
volume.  One  thing  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  as  it  marks  the  au¬ 
thor’s  determination  to  live  by  *  /mall  frofits^  hound  by  induftiy,  and 
clafped  by  tcor^omy*  Though  the  additions  to  the  life  run  to  about  a 
third  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  printed  opon  a  fine  wove  paper,*  yet  it 
is  fold  in  its  prefent  ftate  for  five  fliillings,  the  price  of  thc^firlt 
edition. 

Art.  1 5.  'Ammal  Magnttifm ;  a  Ballad.  With  explanatory  Notes  and 
Ohfervaiiont ;  containing  fe  deral  curious  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Mag-- 
'  neti/srs,  ancient  as  dvell  as  modern*  By  Valentine  Abfonus^  E/q*  pp, 

8vo.  IS.  fewedA  Johnfon^  Loudon,  1791. 

‘Sauirc  Abfonus  is  very  fevere  oh  the  prof^fTors  of  animal  mag* 
iietiim.  Many  ludicrous  ftofies  are  related,  in  which  they  aft  a  con- 
fpicuoui;  though  not  very  honourable  part.  Could  fome  of  the  tricks 
of  thefe  impbitofs  be"  canvafled  ih  a  court  of  h,wi  it  wbhld  ferve  thb 
caufe  of  truth,  and  be  of  advantage  to  fociety; 

A  ^ 

AUTa  16.  A  Serio-Comic  Poem^  entitled  the  Budget^  TrutNs  Candle 

I  iigiiedi  intended  as  a  theatrical  Scourge  for  naughty  Boys  and  Girls* 
By  a  Son  of  thefpis.  pp.  .  4to.  2s..6d. .  London  :  prihtcid  for 
the  Author,  and  fold  at.  the  Circulating  Library,*  Dulce’s-Court, 
icing’s  Mews. 

A  pitiful  attempt  at  fatirel  ^hich  difplays  neitfiei*  wit  nor  genius# 
Thus  this  fon  ofthefpis  delineates' the  charafterpfa  manager : 

•  Of  all  the  animals  of  the  two-legg’d  raccj 
The  windings  of  a  manager  few  . can  tracei^«r.  *  ^  > 

Ppr .craft  and  canning  none  can  keep  him  pace:  ,  A 

1^  *  Behold  his  iurhings  and  his  ftifting  arts", 

'  ’  Hh  candour,  judgment,  ahd  his  parts !! ! 

Which  mof6  you  fearch  the  more  you’re  left, In  doubt,  ‘ 

The  devil  himfelf  is  loll  to  find  him  out.’ 

IArTj  I’y,  the  *whoU  Proceedings  of  the  SeJJidns  of  A itniralty\*  held  at 
'  the  Oldi^Bedieyi  an  the  ^th  and  %th  of  June,  before  Sir  James 

’  Marriott  Kni*  Lieutenant  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Jkdge  and  Pre- 
ef  the  High  Court  of  Admifstlty ;  Sir  William  Ajhurjl,  Knt*  *one 
I  tr  of  bis  Majeff^  Court  of  iCing]s-Bsncb’\*  Sir  Beaumont 

Hotbamf  KnU  one  of  tie  Barons  of  the  EMbejuer  f  Join  Ffber>  John 
®  .  _  •  '  *  ’  E  i  '  "  Nichol, 
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JlichoU  James  Henry  Arnold ^  Maurice  S^abey,  Dolors  of  Lanxj ;  an2 
others.  By  Virtue  of  his  Majeftfs  CommiJJton  of  Oyer  and  Termirtr. 
Taken  in  Shorthand  by  E.  Hodg/cn,  Shorthand  fV riut.  Publijked  by 
Authority  ,of  the  Court,  pp.  29,  with  an  Appendix  of  4  images, 
4to.  IS.  Rivingtons.  London,  1792. 

.  This  pamphlet  contains  the  trials  of  Captain  John  Kiml  er  for  the 
murder  of  a  negro  girl  on  board  a  fhin  called  the  Difcover> ,  on  the 
high  feas,  about  two  hundred  leagues  from  Grenada,  on  the  22d  of 
September  lall;  of  Donald  Trail  and  William  Ellerington  for  the 
murder  of  John  Jofeph,  on  board  a  (hip  called  the  Neptune,  upon 
the  high  feas,  about  feven  hundred  leagues  froih  Canton  ;  of  George 
Hmdmarlh  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Samuel  Burn  Cowie,  on  the  2bth 
of  Oftober,.  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  on  the  high 
feas,  within  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  admiralty  of  England  ;  and  Charles 
Berry  and  John  Slack  for  piracy,  on  the  19th  of  February  lafl,  on 
board  the  Fairy,  and  running  aw^ay  with  the  faid  (hip  and  cargo,  value 
j40o/.  The  particulars  of  their  trials  feem  to  be  related  with  ac* 
curacy  and  fidelity.  Captain  Kimber  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Art.  18.  Trial  of  Captain  John  Kimber  for  the  Murder  of  a  Negro 
Girl  on  board  the  Sffip  Reco<V€ry,  by  fufpending  her  by  the  Legs  and 
Arms  and fogging  her  in  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  Manner.  Taken 
in  Shorthand  by  a  Student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  pp.  32*  8 VO.  is, 
Symonds#  London,  1792. 

Art.  19,  The  Trial  of  Captain  John  Kimber  for  the  Murder  of  Two 
Female  Negro  Slaves  ^  on  board  the  Reco^very,  African  Slave  Ship. 
Fried  at  the  Admiralty  Sejfons  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  the  ^tb  of  June ^ 
1792,  before  Sir  James  Marriott  Taken  in  Shorthand  by  a  Stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Temple.  To  nvbich  are  added ^  Obfervations  on  the  abovt 
Trial,  pp.  36.  8vo.  is.  Stalker.  London,  1792. 

Art.  20.  'The  Trial  of  Captain  John  Kimber  for  the  fuppofed  Murdet 
of  an  African  Girl,  at  the  Admiralty  Sejpons,  before  the  Hon.  Sir 
,  ^  ’James  Mofriot,  Knt.  (Judge  Advocate and  Sir  Wiliam  AJburfi, 
on  Tburfday^  J%ne  yth,  1 792,  of  vabich  be  qvas  mof  honourably  ac- 
.  quitted,  and  the  tvoo  Evidences  far  the  Pro/ecution  committed  to  Ne^JJ* 
'  gate  to  take  their  Trials  for  nvilful  and  corrupt  Perjury,  pp.  43# 
V  8vo.  IS.  Lane^  London,  1792. 

9  •  N  r 

None  of  thefe  three  accounts  of  the  trid  of  Captain  Kimber  are  To 
full  as  that  publiihed  by  authority  of  the  court.  .They  will  ferve, 
however,  to  give  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  /evidence 
brought  againft  him. 

Art.'2I.  The  Hive  or,  m  CoUeBion  of  Thoughts  on  civil,  merdp 
fentimental,  and  religious  Subject,  pp,  248.  I2m0a  2S.  6d.  Lane» 
London,  179,1,  i- 

Wc  onnpt  beftow  much  applaufe  on  the  above  feIe£tion,  which  I* 
made  without  judgment,  and  in  which,  though  the  u/ili  niay  be  dif' 
{omed,  the  dnUi  is  totally  fbrgottcnt  Perhaps  thc’pcrfoh  who  fc' 

V '  ‘  lew 
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leded  the  various  treatlfes  did  not  agree  with  Horace  in  his  alTertioa  . 

6f  ,  :  ‘ 

Omnt  tulit  punSupti  qiii  ml/cuit  utile  dulci  ; 

but  as  we  do,  we  cannot  recommend  the  Hive  to  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  do  us  the  honour  to  be  diredled  by  our  opinions. 

Art.’ 22.  ^be  Family  Party,  pp.  539.  l2mo.  3  vols.,  7s.  6d. 

Lane,  London,  1791. 

Mediocre — The  attention  is  not  fufficicntly  excited— and  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  fpun  out  to  too  great  a  length.  The  ftory  might  qenainly 
becondenfed  into  one  volume  without  any  injury.  To  do  the  author 
juftice,  however,  we  muft  confefs  that  his  characters  are  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  that  he  no  .where  outrages  the  decent  order  of 
fociety. 

Ar  c  .  23,  Le  Petit  Rbetoricien  Francois,  ou  Ahrege  de  la  Rhetor ique 
Francoi/e  a  VVfage  des  j tunes  Perfonnes,  de  T un,  et  V autre  Sexe,  a^ec 
des  Exemplis  .Ires  des  .meilleurs  Orateu^s  et  Poties  modemes.  Par 
Arh'vilfe,  Auteur  du  .^raite  ‘ des  Genres  Francois  ',  pp.  312.  izmo. 

3j».  Bew.  London,  1791. 

We  cannot  beftow  fufficient  applaufe  on  this  performance.  The 
feleCrJon  wnich  M.  Arleville  has  made  is  excellent;  and  it  will  be 
found  of  infinite  advantage  in  all  public  feminaries  for  the  educatiou 
iof  ^hcj^youth  of  both  fexes. 

iArt.  24.  ^he  Idhertinex.  a  Nc^el^  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  James 
Bacon,  pp.  28*5.  i2mo.  3s.  Miller.  London,  1791. 

.  I  * 

Mr.  Bacon  exprefles  a  wilh,  in  his  preface,  that  the  majority  of 
his  readers  may  be  of  that  clafs  of  people  *  whofe  generous  hearts  - 
will  give  up  the  reins  of  their  imagination  into  their  author’s  hands 
—be  pleafed  they  know  not  why,  arid  care  not  wherefore.’ — We  wifli 
fo  too,  for  his  fake  rbut  as  we  do  not  profefs  ourfelves  to  belong  to 
that  clafs,  we'  muft  beg  leave  to  keep  the  reins  of  our  imagination  in 
our  onjjn  bands.  '  The  Libertine  is  certainly  below  mediocrity.  The 
mcidents  arc  trite  and  common — the  characters  poffefs  no  promi- 
j^tit  traits — and  the  language,  though  tolerably  correft,  is  always 
inflated. 

/ 

Art.  25.  Plans  of  Education  ;  ^itb  Remarks  on  the  Syfems  of  other 
Writers.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  bet^ween  Mrs.  Dornford  and  her 
Friends.  By  ClaraReeve.  pp.  244.  ;i2mo.  3s.  Hookham  and 
Co.  London,  1792. 

Mrs.  Reeve,  in  a  clear,  comprebenfive  manner,  takes  a  review  of 
various  plans  of  education  propofed  by  diifereht  authors,  and 
poinu  out  the  '  .  •  ^  ' 

^quid  Jit  juflum^  quid  turpe,  quid  utile^  quid  non. 

Her  remarks,  however,  extend  not  folely  to  the  education  of  the 
^ildren  of  perfons  of  fortune,  but  to  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  the 

E  3  offspring 


Art,  26.  Poetical  Attempts*  ^  )oung  Man.  pp.  308#  121119^ 

'  2  vols.  5$.  Scatcherd  arid  Whitalcer.  London,  179a. 

The  ^iable  diffidence  difcoverable  in  the  author  of  thefe  P,oetical 
Attempts  entitles  him  to  fome  degree  of  commendation.  Nor  does  he 
derive  a  claim  to  our  applaufe  folely  from  thfit  foqrce— his  poetied 
effiufions,'  though  not  much  above  mediocrity,  are  ,neve|?  below  it ; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  fome  pieces  tjiat  evince  genius.  We  have 
extradled  the  following  verfes,  which  are  part  of  an  ode  on  Melanr\ 
cboljt  as  a  fpecimen .  •  j  ^  ’ 

"  f  Amid  the  calm,  fequefterM  (hade. 

Sad  Melancholy  wanders  ftill, 

‘Or,  peniive,  droops  the  cheerlefs  maid, 

’Afide  the  filirer,  purling  rill; 

^hcre  Silence  holds  her  placid  fway,  • 

Scarce  interrupted  by  the  'ftream,*  '  1  .  i 

Or  figh  that  flowly  heaves  its  way 
•  From  fad  Affii&ion^s  troubled  dream  ^ 

TjVhere  fall'n  the  S^ulptor^s  pride  is  fecn, 

The  mofs-rob’d  pillaf’s  worn  remains,* 

'Aful'mouldVing  Grandeur  s  fullen  mien 
■  Derides  the  bufy  arti(l!s  pains ;  •'  * 

*■  'I  •  * 

Where,  emblematic  falls  the  bouglj  ’  j 
•  Of  drooping  Sorrow’s  favour’d  tree  5 

Where  warm  Devotion  breathes  her  vow. 

Beneath  the'veil  of  fecrefy.*  .  .  ^ 

Art.  27,  TheModern  Htro  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cathai^  in  the  Year^ 
90000.  Yranjlafed  from  the  French  of  M.  B.  Fr&e  de  Cherenf^ 
pp:  193.  i2ino.  3s.  Parker.  London,  1791.  ’ 

We  muft  confefs  that  we  can  difeoyer  very  little  myit  in  this  work; 
we  therefore  confign  it  to  {he  family  kj^ult  of  all  the  dapuleU.  • 

Art.  28.  Zapphira\  aTrage^,  in  Three  Ads.  pp*  59.  8vo.  IS, 

*  •*'*  Ridgeway.  London,  1792. 

This  tragedy  is  taken  from  the  Jlo^  of  Rhynfault  and  Zapphira,  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Spedasdr.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  produfHon  of  a  noble- 
inan.  In  what  manner  it  li  executed,*  oUr  readers  will  bc^ablc  to  dc^  ...^ 
tcrminc  from  the  following  extract :  ‘  ‘  ‘  ’  *  *  •  • 

The  choice  I  give  him /er  to  end  his  being. 

Sever  J  other  inftanccs  could  we  produce  of  fimilar  srammatical  aceu- 

rocj-^\i\iiObe{  jam /ttth  eft  '  * . .  r-  ..  i  i  .  ^ 

*  ■  ‘  ‘  •  •  •  ■  •  yj^RT. 
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•  offspring  of  the  peafant  as  well  as  the  progeny  of  the  peer.  Her  pUn[ 
for  the  education  of  females  is  entitled  to  our  warmeft  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  to  foihething  more  than  conimendation  from  thofc’who  arc 
entrufted  with  the  eve  of  females.  To  fpeh  it  will  afford  the  mpft 
iiieful  inilrudion. 
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Art.  2g»  An  Anfwjtr  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs*  Billington ;  iKiih  the 
life  and  Ad*ventures  of  Richard  Daljy  £/^.  and  an  Account  of  tht 
frefent  State  of  the  Irijh  Theatre.  ^  By  a  Gentleman  nvell  acquainted 
nsjith  fenseral  curious  Anecdotes  of  all  Parties*  pp.  71.  8vo.  3V. 
Whitaker.  London,  1792. 

This  produdiion  fecms  rather  written  with  a  view  to  fatirize  Mr. 
Daly,  than  tp  defend  Mrs.  Billington.  Whether  the  anecdotes  re¬ 
corded  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  are  true  or  falfe,  we  cannot  fay ; 
but  we  could  have  wiflied  that  they  had  not  been  fubmitted  to  the 
public  eye. 

Art.  30.  Lonjps  Vagaries  \  or,  The  Whim  of 'the  Moment;  a  Dra^ 
matic  piece,  in  Tnxoo  A£ls*  By  T.  Vaughan,  kfq.  Author  of  the  Hot  A, 
and  other  Dramatic  Pieces  in  Prpfe  and  Verfe*  pp.  40.  8vo.  is. 
Bell.  London,  1792. 

This  dramatic  piece  is  pleafant  enough,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  on  the  liage,  if  it  had  ple^fed  either 
lAtKt^*  Ktmble  ox  Coltnan,  i\xmox,  to  have  accepted  it.  Why  they 
reje&ed  it,  we  are  unable  to  guefs. 

Art.  31.  Anecdotes  recorded  by  the  Police  of  Paris  of  all  the'  Affairs  of 
Gallantry  nvhich  ha've  occurred  in  that  Metropolis  for  frveral  Years 
puft\  <with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Parifean  Ip  omen  of  Pleafute. 
from  Manuel's  Htfiory  of  the  Police  of  Paris,  pp.  130.*  8vo. .  2S.  6iL 
Dawfon.  Lpndon.  No  Date. 

As  we  have  not  feen  La  Police  devpile  par  Pierrp  Mansfel,  we  canr 
not  fay  with  certainty  whether  this  pamphlet  be  a  faithful  tranflation 
of  extracts  from ’that  \^rk.  The  anecdotes  it  contains  arc  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  from  an  old  procurefs,  or  from  one  of  thofe  gentle'’- 
men  who  officiate  in  the  honourable  enriployment  of  waiter  to  a  bagnio. 
They  may,  however,  fuit  the  talle  of  a  certain  clafs  of  readers ;  and, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  curious  of  what  nature  they  are^  we  (hall  treat 
them  with  the  few  morceaus  which  folloyv : 

‘‘The  Abbe  Alliot,  whom  his  father  thinks  engaged  in  the  femi- 
nary  whilll  he  himfeif  is  on  duty  with  the  King  of  Poland,  is  putting 
his  vocation  to  the  proof  in  the  arms  of  Mezieres,  at  the  Blue  Dial, 
near  the  ftrect  des  Jeuneurs.  To  fee  him  with  his  hunch-back  he 
might  be  fufpeded  of  fomc  wit;  but  he  is  not  fit  even  for  a  prieft. 

‘  Mad.  de  SolticoiF,  the  Ruffian  minider's  wife,  appoints  frequent 
meetings  in  her  coach  with  a  gendarme,  who  looks  like  a  Saxon. 
The  coachman,  who  has  not  got  eyes  behind,  is  furprifed  that  his 
horfes  Hop  every  evening  in  the  ftreet  of  St.  Martin,  at  the  corner  of  ‘ 
the  ftrect  de  Montmorency.*. 

Thofe  who  can  find  amufement  in  this  infipid  and  naufeous  fluff, 
would  no  doubt  prefer  Harris's  Liji  of  CovenAGqrden  Ladies  to  the 
worlw  of  Hunic  or  Voltaire. 
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A  AT.  32.  SuppreJ/ion  of  the  French  Nobility  vindicated ^  in  anEJfay  an 
their  Origin,  and  polities,  moral  and  intelliSiuaU  By  the  Rev*  T* 
j4—,  at  Paris.  7i  •which  is  added,  a  Comparative  View  of  Dr. 
Smithes  Syfiem  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vjith  regard  to  France  and 
England,  pp.  72.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 

To  vindicate  the  fuppreflion  of  the  French  nobility  by  a  confider. 
ation  of  , their  moral  and  intelledlual  qualities^  may  indeed  afford 
fome  prefumption  of  virtuous  fentiments  in  the  author,  but  cannot 
alone  juilify  fuch  a  general  and  indifcriminate  cenfure  from  the  le- 
giflaiivc  body  of  the  nation.  A  more  juft  reafon  for  the  fuppreflion 
.would  be,  the  exorbitant  privileges  which  the  French  nobility  en¬ 
joyed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  The  influence  likewife 
which  the  nobility  would  probably  haye  had  in  the  National  Aflembly, 
and  which  (hey  vyould  undoubtedly  have  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  was  an  additional  motive  of  great  weight,  if  not  for  the  enr 
tire  abolition,  at  lead  for  the  temporary  fufpenfion  of  that  order.— 
The  Comparative  View  is  fubjoincd  for  the  purpofe  of  propofmg 
.fomc  iifeful  regulations  refpefting  the  French  commerce.  The  au¬ 
thor  triumphantly  exclaims^  redeunt  Saturnia  regnal  but  he  ought  to 
have  waited  a  little  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  his  remark. 

I 

Aat.  33.  Ohfervations  on  the  Politics  of. France,  and  their  Progrefi 
fince  the  I  aft  Summer ;  made  in  a  journey  from  Spa  to  Paris  during  she 
Autumn  of  1791.  ByT  F.  Hill.  pp.  lio.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Hook- 
ham  and  po.  London,  1792. 

Mr.  Hill  has  colleded  fome  fads  relative  to  the  French  revolution 
of  much  importance.  In  the  provinces  through  which^he  palTcd,  a 
temporary  lufpenfion  of  commerce  was  vilible ;  but  every  objeft 
evinced  the  good  cfFeds  of  the  revolution.  The  inhabitants  ap¬ 
peared  happy  and  grateful,  and  the  municipal  officers  of  all  the 
towns  behaved  with  more  real  civility,’  though  with  Jefs  form 
and  parade,  than  the  ancient  commandants.  *  1  remain  fatisfled,' 
fays  the  enlightened  ^author  of  thefe  obfervations,  *  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  has  already  been  of  effential  fcrvice  to  the  intelledual  charadcr, 
as  well  as  to  the  political  regimen  of  France;  and  I  believe  that  the 
attempts  of  the  refugees  to  invade  the  country  will  never  be  able  to 
reitore  them  to  their  ojd  privileges/— Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  this 
belief  will  be  verified. — 'The  following  extrad '  relative  to  the  flight 
of  the  King  of  France  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  our  readers: 

‘  *  With  refped  to  tlie  intended  journey  of  the  King  to  §t.  Cloud  in 
the  fpring  of  1791,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fome  private 
information,  not  yet'expofed  to  the  eye  of  the  public.  The  plan  for 
the  flight  of  the  King  was  then  really  fettled.  Fayette,  it  is  faid, 
knew  It  well ;  and  had  difpofed  the  means  for  retaking  him,-  at  leaft 
as  he  pretended ;  unlels  indeed,  what  is  perhaps  moft  probable,  he 
aded  in  this  affair  as  chief  cmiflary  of  the  violent  democratic  fadion, 
who  wanted  to  1^  quit  of  the  King.  The  emigrants  upon  this 
'  ’  '  '  ‘  ’  occafion| 
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Idccafioni  as  afterwards  in  July,  were  indifcreet  enough  to  exprefs 
their  fcntiments ;  that  they  rather  wiffied  the  death  of  the  King,  than 
his  remaining  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Affembly ;  when  afbed, 
if  he  was  in  danger  of  being  retaken,  what  (hould  be  done,  ^  Alors 
qu’on  tue  le  gros  Cochon  !*  they  replied.  The  more  moderate  party^ 
the  antagonills  of  the  democrates,  ufing  this  danger  of  the  royal  per* 
fon  as  an  argument,  wholly  prevented  the  King’s  journey. 

*  As  on  this  occafion  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  projects  and  ihten^ 
lions,  between  the  democrates  and  the  emigrants;  fo  there  is'th'c 
greateft  probability  that  a  fimilar  union  of  deligns  took  place  between 
them  in  July,  and  produced  the  efcape  of  the. King.  The  democrates 
wilhed  him  away,  becaufe  they  found  themfelves,  whilft  he  remained, 
not  ftrong  enough  to  annihilate,  as  they  dcfired,  the  executive  power : 
the  emigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  have  his  perfon  in  their 
hands,  as  a  chief  to  their  party,  and  an  effeftive  means  of  giving  it 
all  the  importance  it  wanted.  Hence  the  King  was  enabled  to  efcape 
out  of  his  prifon  in  the  Thuilleries ;  an  event  which  Hill  remains  en¬ 
tirely  inexplicable,  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  themfelves! 
Hence  he  went  fo  far  through  the  kingdom  without  being  difeovered! 
Hence  the  emigrants  conceived  themfelves,  and  with  reafon,  certain 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  event!  He  was  ftopt  at  lad,  probably  becaufe 
the  more  violent  of  the  democrates,  who  wiftied  his  expul fion,  did  not 
find  themfelves  fufficiently  fupported  to  be  able  to  execute  their 
ichemes.  The  man  who  ftopt  the  King  attended  at  the  Jacobins’ the 
evening  I  was  there :  in  this  fociety  he  was  then  well  received  ;  but  it 
was  rumoured,  that  he  was  afraid  to  flay  at  home!’ 

Art.  34*  ~7he  Proclamation  \  Meeting  of  the  Gothamites C' a 

Poetical  Epijile  from  Harry  Gay  to  his  Friend  Richard  ^iet,  pp*  23* 
8 VO.  IS.  Farlbns.  London,  1792. 

A  feeble,  and  ineffeftual  attempt  to  ridicule  the  late  proclamation. 
How  well  the  author  is  qualified  for  executing  the  tafk  he  has  under- 
(akeo,  we  ihall  leave  the  reader  to  determine  from  what  follows ; 

*  Oyez,  my  dear  friends,  oyey,  and  oyez. 

This,  this  is  the  time  your  zeal  to  difplay ; 

By  ferretting  out,  with  all  power  and  might, 

Thofe  rogues  w  ho  jprefume  to  think,  fpeak,  or  write# 

Afiift  now  our  May  r  in  difeovering  who. 

By  writing  and  printing,  have  made  this  ado. 

The  author  and  printer  find  out  if  you  can. 

Of  Barlow’s  Advice  and  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man, 

Vindicia  of  Macintolh,  Letters  of  Chrlftie ; 

-  ‘  *  All  Gotham’s  engag’d  to  aid  and  aflift  ye. 

No  reward  Ihall  be  wanting  that  Gotham  can  give. 

If  you  do  but  find  out  where  the  printers  all  live. 

Vour  report  to  the  May’r  you  forthwith  may  bring# 

At  moon-raker’s-hall ;  and  fo — God  fave  the  King.* 

Gentle  reader,  if  thou  art  not  ready  to  cry  out,’  Ohel  jam  fatit 
tfii  prythee  purchafe  the  book ;  it  may  be  had  for  the  moderate  fum 
Qne  Jbilling.  •  •  ’  \ 
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^RT.  35*  A  Litter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the  Sutjeil  of  et 
T ax  for  taijing  Six  Millions  ferling,  atA  for  employing  that  Sum  in 
Loans  to  necejjitous  and  indujirious  Perfons.  pp.  lo.  410.  is.  Do- 
brett.  London,  1792. 

Every  thing  that  can  tend  to  encourage  and  promote  induftry  in  a 
populous  and  extenfive  country,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
public.  This  plan,  therefore,  which  (embraces  that  objeft,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  a  xninifter  w'ho  fcems  to  have  the  intereft  of 
(he  nation  at  heart. 


/Vrt.  36.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  on  Mr.  Whit, 
hread* s  Motions  on  the  RuJJian  Armament ^  Tburfdayt  March  i,  1701, 


ireasT s  Motions  on  the  RuJJian  Armament 9  Tburfday^  March  i,  1791, 
pp.  no.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debrctt.  London,  1792. 

As  far  as  we  are  ahle  to  judge  this  is  an  accurate  report. 

Art.  37.  A  Letter  to  William  Baler,  Efq.  from  a  Herfordjhire  Free^ 
bolder,  pp*  32.  8vo.  is.  Siockdale.  London.  1792. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  difTuade  Mr.  Baker  from  fupporting  thofe 
who  have  aifociated  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  a  parliamentary  re- 
form.  The  honourable  gentleman,  we  hear,  has  acceded  to  the  fret- 
bolder* s  advice.  He  has  quitted  the  fociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pto- 
ple,  thereby  proving^  no  doubt,  bonu  Jincere  his  declarations  nvere  to 
ihofe  njobo  eltfled  him,  and  how  warm  a  friend  he  it  tq  the  rights  of 
man. 


MEDICAL. 


Art.  38.  Obfervations  on  Maniacal  Dif orders.  By  WilUam  Par* 
geter,  M.  D.  pp.  144.  8vo.  3s.  Murray.  London,  1792. 


In  the  prefent  treatife  Dr.  Pargeter  has  indulged  himfelf  in  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  poets  beyond  what  is  ufiial  in  the  profecution  of  feientifip 
fubjeAs.  But  this  circumilance  being  only  a  i^edundancy,  may  bp 
coniidered  rather  as  an  occafional  embellilhmentr  than  as  detr^K^ting 
from  the  utility  or  importance  of  a  ferious  difquifition.  The  treatife 
(comprifes  a  general  account^of  maniacal  difprders,  intcifperfed  with 
feveral  cafes,  and  many  judicious  obfervations.  The  latter  ‘.will  not 
afford  inuch  information  to'thofe  who  are  converfant  with  medical, 
writings  on  the  fubjcdl ;  but  they  will  ferve  to  eftablilh,  with  greater . 
certainty,  the  modes  of  praAice  mod  fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of 
thofe  complaintSi  both  the  caufes  and  cure  of  which  are  hitherto  im? . 
perfeftly  known. 


Art.  39.  ^he  general  and  particular  Principles  of  Animal  EhSlricity 
and  Magnetifm,  lAc.  in  which  are  found  Dr.  BelPs  Secrets  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  as  deli^red  to  bis  Pupils  in  Paris,  London,  Dublin,  Brifiol, 
Gloucefier,  Worcefter,  Birmingham,  Wolwrbampton,  .Shrewjbury, 
Chefier,  Li'vcr fool,.  Mane befer,  Shewing  how  to  magnetife  and 

cure  different  Difeafes  ;  {o  produce  Cri ft s,  as  well  as  SomnambuUfm,  or 


•AT  -w  w  ^ 

Sueb-wallittg  i  aud  in  that  State  of  Sleep  tq  make  a  P erf  on  eat,  driyj^ 
Jtng,  and  puy  upon  any  Injiruments  thy  are  uj\d  tpi  ^ f . ,,  If » 
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fncAf  Jpp^^^tus  and  other  Acajfartts  to  product  Magnetical  Ta^s\  and 
^ffo  to  magntttfe  Rivers ^  Rooms,  Trees,  and  other  Bodies,  animate  and 
inanimate  ;  to  raife  the  Arms  and  Legs  of  a  Perfon  avoake,  and  to  make 
him  rife  from  his  Chair ;  to  raife  the  Arm  of  a  Perfon  ahfent  from,  one 
RoesnJo  another ;  a\fo  to  treat  him  at  a  Dsjiance.  All  the  new  Expe^ 
riments  and  Phemmena  are  explained  by  Monf  Le  DoQeur  Bell,  Prof ej/or 
of  that  Science,  and  Member  of  the  Philofopbic  Harmonic  Society  at  Pa^ 
fis,  Feh'ow  Correfpondent  of  Mm  Le  Court  Je  GeblirCs  Mufeum ;  and  the 
only  Perfon  authorifed  by  Patent  from  the  fiffi  Noblemen  in  Trance  tf 
teach  and praBife  that  Science  in  England,  Ireltwd,  tA c.  pp.  8p.  *8vb* 
Printed  for  the  Author.  1/91.  ’  * 

In  rummaging  old  libraries,  when  wc  were  at  college,  our  curiofity 
has  been  excited  by  fome  books  on  Natural  Magic,  containing  a 
number  of  problems,  equally  wonderful  with  any  of  thofe  mentioned 
by  tb^  author.  Therefult,  however,  was,  that  when  we  attempjted 
p  cany  them  into  eifed,  the  mylHcal  procefs,  though  adopted  with 
the  mod  fcrupulous  accuracy,  proved  entirely  abortive.  If  the  pre- 
fent  nocabie  profefTor  of  occult  fciences,  Le  Dodeur  Belt,  has  been 
able  to  derive  more  ufeful  knowledge  from  the  whimfleal  purfuits 
which  chiefly  occupied  the  philofophers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
congratulate  him  on  his  fuccefs ;  but  have  long  fince  learned  to  quef- 
tion  the  truth  of  a  fcience  which  is  fupported  with  jargon,  and  re« 
quires  for  its  eilablilhment  a  degree  of  credulity  incompatible  witl| 
National  ipvcftigation. 

/IrT.  40.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caujes  of  Sicknefs  in  Ships  of 
War  :  fhewing  the  Error  of  its  being  chiefly  aferibed  to  Maritime  Diet, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  Acids  fo  generally  recommended  i 
by  what  Means  that  Prevention  may  he  mofl  effeBuafly  attained,  and 
with  leafl  Expence  to  the  State,  To  which  are  added,  a  Review  of 
Sir  John  Pringle^ s  Difeourfe  on  freferving  the  Health  of  Mariners,  with 
ether  Medical' Difquifitions ;  including  Remcarks  on  the  Ne*Us  Difpenfatory 
if  the  London  College  of  Phyficiansm  By  William  Renwick^  Surgeon 
in  .the  Royal  Navy,  pp.  83.  Svo,  as,  6ci.  Evans,  Lon« 
don,.  1792. 

Mr.  Renwick  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafes  of  feamen  proceed 
more  from  the  foul  air  of  the  fhips,  than  from  any  other  of  the  caufesf 
Scribed  by  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubjed.  The  means  of 
prevendph  which  he  propofes  are  therefore  particularly  calculated  to  ' 
obviate  that  circumftance.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  attentive 
to  the  making  of  obfervations  in  his  profefGonal  capacity;  and  his  re* 
marks,  in  general,  are  judicious,  intermixed  fometimes  with  in* 
^Chuily.  •  ^  ‘  ‘  - 

♦  f  r  .  “  ,  . 

Axt,  41.  An  Analyfis  of  the.  Medicinal.  Waters  of  Tunbridge  Wellu 
‘  '  PP- 31*  Munay.  London,*  1792. 

It  appears  that,  by  the’diredUon  of  the  medical  proprietor  of  the 
medicinal  waters  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  cover  had  been  placed  over 
^  of  the  fprings,  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  ^y  foreign 'matter, 
oithcr  wantonnefs  or  accident  might  introduce;  A  queftion 
“  thence 
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thence  arofe»  whether  or  not. the  fpring,  thus  covered,  might  be,  in 
any  refpedt,  altered,  in  its  qualities*  To  determine  this  point  was 
originally  the  objcft  of  the  prefent  analylis,  which  evinces,  by  the 
jnoft  fatisfaftory  obfervation,  that  no  change  was  produced  in  the 
water.  The  author,  befides  afeertaining  this  fadl,  has  made  a  num- 
li>er  of  experiments  to  difeover  the  different  fubftances  cxilling  in 
thofe  waters,  and  which,  according  to  his  account,  are  as  follow: 
aerial,  acid,  phlogifticated  air,  common  air,  calx  of  iron,  common  fait, 
inuriated^magnefia,  and  felehite.  He  likewife  fpecifies,  and,  from 
his  apparent  Knowledge  of  chemical  inveftigation,.  we  may  prefume, 
>vith  accuracy,'  the  Afferent  proportions  of  each  of  the  fubHarKcs 
abovementioned. 


DIVINITY. 


Art.  4^.  Family  Lectures;  or^  DomeJIic  Dt<vimty:  being  a  copious  CoU 
le^on  of  Sermons  y  [elected  from  the  polite  Writers  and  found  Di*vms 
‘'  of  the  prefent  Century^  For  theVfe  of  Schools,  and  for  general  In^ 
fruBkn.  pp. '920*  ‘  Royal  8vo.  los.  6d.  Dilly.  London, 
1791.  .  *-  ■ 


CoUe&ioDs  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  ufeful,  as  they  enable 
,  perfons  of  moderate  fortunes  to  acquire  knowledge  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  the  prefent  work  is 
by  far  too  voluminous  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  fchool-boy.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  Undents  of  divinity ;  and  to  them  it  may  prove  highly 
beneficial.  The  principal  authors  from  whofe  writings  thefe  fermons 
have  been  extrafted  are  Atterbury,  Sherlock,  Butler,  Seed,  Balguy, 
Waterlahd,  Langhorne,  Gerard,  and  Siebbing.  The  fele&ion  feems 
to  be  judicious;  and  the  difeourfes  are,  for  the  moH  part,  upon  im¬ 
portant  fubjeds. 


Art.  43.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Guardians  of  -  the  Aflum  ft 
helplefs  Orphans,  on  Thurfday,  May  19,  1791.  By  George  Henry 
»  Glajfe,  Af.  A»  late  Student  of  Qhrift  Church,  Oxford,  ReQor  of  Han- 
.  njoell,  ilidd/efex.  ,  iS.  ^to.  IS.  Faulder. .  London,  1791. 


This  fermon  contains  many,  valuable  and  benevolent  fentiments, 
txpreffed  with  as  muchT novelty  as  the  fubjed  admits. 


A»t.44.  The  Origin  and  Stability  of  the  French  Rensolution ;  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  St.  PauTs  Chapel,  Nomjoich,  July  14,  1791.  By  Mark 
*.  Wilks,  a  Norfolk  Farmer,  pp.  77,  8vo. .  is.  Printed  for  the  Ao- 
.  thor.  *1791.  •  . 


This  Norfolk  farmer,  whoever  he  is,  or  wherever  he  preached,,  or 
whether  he  preached  at  all,  is  a  very  zealous  defender  of  the  new 
conllitution.  Though  we  pretend  not  to  fay  that  he  is  either  the 
clofeft  reafoner;  or  the  moft  eloquent  writer,  yet,  as  far  as  we  caa 
judge,  none  can  e.xceed  bim  in  boneft  warmth. 
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,  i.'  .  RUSSIA^ 

*|^OTWITH  ST  AN  DING  the  formidable  armies  fent  bv 
Ruffia  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  Poland,  the  progreis 
tHiich  they  have  made  does  not  feem  to  indicate  that  their  ef¬ 
forts  are  likely*  fobn  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  Poles, 
indeed,  the  age  of  chivalry  being  pafled,  are  left  without  hopes 
of  alSftance 'from’'any  of  the  European  powers ;  but  as  they  are  , 
a  brave  people,  and  naturally  addicted  to  war,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  will  be  able  to  repel  every  invafion  of  their 
country,  and  to  eftabllfli  their  new  conftitution  on  the  moft  fo- 
lid  and  lading  of  all  foundations,  that  of  unanimity  among  them- 
felves.  If  they  can  hold  out  for  a  few  years,  the  all-powerful 
hand  of  time,  which  fweeps  from  the  ftage  of  life,  without  dif- 
tinftion,  the  humble  peafant  and  the  imperious  defpot,  may  free 
them  from  a  troublefome  and  ambitious  neighbour,  whofe  reign 
has  been  dlftinguiftied  by  bloodflied  and  flaugbter.  Should  a 
change  happen  on  the  throne  of  RuiBa,  new  meafines  in  the 
cabinet  maybe  the  confequence.  The  apparent  fittrceffor.of 
Catherine  II.  and  his  party  have  long  been  inimic^  itb  the 
plans  of  thzt  princefs;  and  when  her  .  head  is  laid  low  in  the 
dull:,  a  new  fyftem  may  be  adopted  in  the  North, ‘more  con- 
fiftent  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  more  favourabje  to 
.the  'liberties  of  mankind.  Whatever  may  be  the  ifliie  of  the 
conteft  between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  advocates  of ’de- 
fpotifm,  it  appears  that  the  courts  of  -  .  .  “ 

»  •'  <  »  ; 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN 

.  » *  -  -  • 

refolved  to  obferyc  a  perfeft  neutr^ityi  both  with.regard^to 
^  ai&irs  of  Poland  and  of  France, 

S  CHRISTIAN 


National 


Art.  45  •  Prtneiplis  of  a  Protefiant  Dijfenter  fated,  in  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Fairford^  ^uguft  28,  1791.  By  Jofah  Tonjonfend.  pp.  26* 
•)8vo.*  6d.  jdhnfoa;  London,  1791.  '  '  '  v 

'  By  this  fermon  it  appears  that  the  Pfoteftant’Diflenters  are  the  beft 
fubjc6ls,  and  the  moft  enlightened  Chriftiahs.  It  may  be  very  true) 
but,  without  fufppdting  the  integrity  of  the  preacher,  the  utmoft  can¬ 
dour  muft  allow  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but^Ke  thinks 
them  fo.  '  ^  * 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIETf^.  ^ 


National  Affairtl 


CHklSTIA^  vir, 

like  i  wife  prince>  has  formally  refufed  to  acccdti  to'  the  Gera 
man  league  formed  againft  the  F rench  conftitution }  and  though. 
Ibme  military  preparations  were  lately  made  in  Denmark,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  any  hoftile  inten¬ 
tions.  The 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 


hotifever,  feems  determined  to  give  the  moll  elFe^lual  fupport 
to  his  neighbour  the  new  Emperor ;  who,  being  now  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  German  enipire,'  will  be  enabled  to'  purfue  more 
vigorous  meafures  than  when  he  aded  only  as  King  of  Hungary. 
Anotiier  circumftance  which  wHI,  ho  doubt,  tontribate  to  en¬ 
courage  this  young  monarch  in  his  operations  is,  the  tranquillity 
that  prevails  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  French,  contrary 
to  their  expei^tions,  did  not  find  any  ligns  of  that  fpirit  of  revolt 
which  they  flattered  themfelves  would,  on  their  entrance  into 
the  country, '  blaze  forth  immediately  to  their  alEflance.  The 
manifello  of  the  court  of  Vienna  has  appeared,  and  contains^  as 
is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,'  a  heavy  accufation  againft  the 
cnemyt  the  French^  for  having  provoked  a  wair  with  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  the  particular  plan  which  the  confederates  may  have 
adopted  is  not  yet  certainly  known.  From  the  number  of 
troops,  however,  which  they  are  aflembling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  it  would  feem  as  if  they  meant  to  carry  on  an  oftenfive 
war;  and  the  journey  of  his  PrulEan  majefty  to  Coblentz  tends 
itill  farther  to  ftreng^en  this  conjecture.  'VVhile 


FRANCE 


• 

is  thus  threatened  with  foreign  tnvalion,-  hef  internal  lituatioik 
is  fuch  as  may  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  emerge  foon  from 
her  difficulties.  Though^  by  one  of  thole  fudden  emotions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  charader  of  Frenchmen,  a  reconci¬ 
liation  of  parties  took  place  lately  in  the  National  Aflembly, 
the  fpirit  of  fa^on  ftill  predominates,  and  is  far  from  being 
extinguifhed.  The  violent' ckunour  raifed  againft  Nl.  Fayette*, 
once  the  idol  of  the  people,  hut  now  confidered,-.  particularly  by 
tile  Jacobin  party,  as  a  fufpicious  perfon,  may  render  him  dil- 
affeded  to  the  caufe  which  he  has  hitherto  fo  zealoufly  efpoufed. 
•This  celebrated  man  is  fenfible  of  the  danger  which  impends 
over  France  $  but  he  fees,  at  the  fiime  time,  that  vigorous 
meafures  cannot  be  adopted  while  difunion  prevails  among  thofe 
t^o  have  the  fupitme  management  of  affairs.  As  the  proper 

means  of  remedying  du$  erU}  be  wil^  thit  an  encFlhould  be 
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jmt  to  clubs  and  popular  afiemblles,  which  are  thought  to  have 
too  much  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  this  ha? 
been  declared  bv  fome  to  be  a  direft  attack  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  M.  Fayette,  however,  feems  to  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  army;  but  this  is  not  enoughs 
toenfure  fuccefs  to  the  affairs  of  France,  he  ought  to  enjoy  that 
of  the  people  alfo.  France  certainly,  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  has  never  been  in  fo  difagreeable,  perplexed, 
and  dangerous  fituation  as. at  prefent.  Without  an  efficient 
miniftry ;  without  money,  which  is  the  finews  of  war ;  without 
a  firfgle  ally,  and  without  a  fufficiency  of  troops  to  oppofe  thofe 
numerous  bodies  of  Auftrians  and  rruffians,  well  difeiplined, 
and  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  who  are  ready  to  enter 
her  territories,  (he  muft  fpeedily  adopt  fome  plan  to  promote 
unanimity,  and  give  energy  to  her  government,  elfe  a  fatal  blow 
niay  be  aimed  with  effe<^  and  fubvert  in  an  inftant  the  new 
conftitution.  The  propofal  made  for  removing  the  National 
Aflembly  to  fome  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  in  the  prefent  cxifis^ 
is  imprudent  as  well  as  impolitic ;  and  thews  that  ferious  appre- 
benfions  are  entertained  of  its  fafety.  Should  this  plan  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  capital  will  be  left  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  and 
.the  enemies  of  the  conftitution  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
citing  commotions,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  word 
confequences.  The 

FRENCH  EMIGRANTS, 

who  no  doubt  have  their  emiffaries  bufily  employed,  enjoy  the 
fatisfadtion  of  feeing  France* reduced  to  that  fituation  which 
they  wiftied.  Whatever  operations,  however,  may  be  carried 
on  againft  it  by  its  enemies,  the  emigrants  will  be  allowed,  as 
is  iaid,  to  take  fuch  (hare  in  them  only  as  the  confederates  may 
think  proper.  They  are  now  numerous,  and,  by  the  frequent 
jdefertions  frorn  the  French  troops,  form  a  body  of  at  leaft 
twenty  thoufand  men,  well  difeiplined,  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  firft  diftindlion.  With  regard  to  the  princes, 
who  are  at  their  head,  they  may  juftly  fay,  jaSia  ejl  alea:  their 
property  in  France,  if  they  poffefled  any,  is  confifeated ; -and 
as  they  have  taken  up  arms  againft  their  country,  they  muft 
either  enter  it  triumphant,  or  renounce  it  for  ever,  and  be  con¬ 
tented  to  remain  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  foreign  courts. 
The  fuccefs  of 

EARL  CORNWALLIS 

in  India,  and  the  likelihood  of  peace  being  eftablifhed  there  on 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  Britim  nation,  muft  give 
plcalure  to  every  one  who  has  the  intereft  of  his"  country  at 

heart* 
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heart.  The  (Sacrifices  which  Tippoo  has  made,  in'  order  to  fav^> 
himfelf  from  utter  deftruftion,  while  they  will  in  part  indemnify 
the  Eaft  India  Company  for  the  ex^ences  of  the  war,  muft 
weaken  his  power  fo  much,  that  he  will  fcarcely  again  venture 
to  threaten  our  Oriental  pofTeflions,  or  to  attack  any  of  the  na¬ 
tive  powers  who  may  be  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  While 
we  are,  therefore,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  while  there 
is  fo.  little  appearance  of  our  tranquillity  being  foon  interrupted, 
let  us  pay  attention  to  thofe  objefts  which  tend  to  raife  empires 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  to  fecure  their  independence 
and  profperity.  If  our  legiflators  difcharge  with  fidelity  the 
truft  repofed  in  them ;  if  thcv  exert  themfelyes  in  promoting 
trade  and  commerce ;  and  ir  the  people  preferve  unanimity, 
and  cultivate  virtue  and  good  morals.  Great  Britain,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  w^ars  (he  has  been  engaged  in,  may  yet  bid  defiance 
to  her  enemies,  and  continue  to  be  feared  and  refpedled  by  the 
nations^  of  Europe.  The  intended 

;  EMBASSY  TO  CHIKA^ 

the  objeft  of  which  is  to  procure  certain  advantages  refpefting 
our  tea-trade  to  that  country,  will  fervc  to  imprcfs  the  Chinefe 
with  higher  ideas  than  they  ever,  perhaps,  before  entertained  of 


been  provided,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  Kien- 
Long,  the  reigning  emperor,  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 


of  his  million 
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